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FOBEiOBB 


On  October  5,  IWt  the  Administrator  of  the  Mage 
and  Hour  Division,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  IViir  Labor 
Standards  Act,  appoinbod  Industry  Corcmittee  Ho.  5'^  for  the 
sugar  and  related  products  industry.    It  is  the  statutory  duty 
of  this  comm  ttee  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  industry  and, 
with  due  regard  to  economic  and  corapetitive  conditions,  to 
recommend  to  the  Administrator  the  highest  miniiium  wage  (not  in 
excess  of  40  cents  an  hour)  which  it  determines  uill  not  sub- 
stantially curtail  employment  in  the  industry.    The  statistical 
and  other  economic  data  given  in  the  present  report  have  been 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  industry  committee, 
which  will  meet  in  New  York  City  on  January '5,  1942,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  statutory  functions. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  W.  Pfciul  fiu^es,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Verl  E.  Roberts,  Acting   Chief  of  the 
InduBtiy  Committee  Studies  Section. 


Ilarry  u'eiss.  Director 
Economics  Branch 
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THE  SUGAR  AND  il^  PRODUCTS  INDUSTOT 


A.  *COVmGS  OF  TMS  DEFUmOlT 

AdninistratiTe  Order  No.  162  defines  the  sugar  and  related  products 
industry  to  meailt 

"The  production  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  eyrups,  of  all 

typ«r^,  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  maple  sap,  S'Jigar  beets, 
sugpx'caney  sorgo,  or  any  derivitive  therefrom,  and  the 
proLluction  of  beet  puZp^  bagasse,    lime  cake,  and  related 
by-products;  piovided,  ho-. ever,  that  fountain  syrups  com-* 
mbnly  and  conmercially  so  known  shall  not  bo  included  in 
this  definition. 

^'The  production  of  any  products  covered  under  this  defi- 
nition sliall  be  deemed  to  beifin  with  the  loading  of  the 
raw  materials  at  the  farm. 

"The  definition  of  the  sugar  and  related  products  indus- 
try covers  all  occupations  in  the  indttstry  vhieh  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  products  covered  by  the  defi- 
nition, including  clerical,  maintenance,  shipning  and  sel^ 
ling  occupations,  provided,  horever,  that  in  a  wholesaling 
or  selling  department  of  a  manufacturing  establishment 
clerical,  maintenance,  shipping  and  selling  employees,  the 
greater  part  of  vihose  v/orlc  relates  to  the  s?.le  of  articles 
which  have  been  purchased  for  resale  or  of  articles  not  cov- 
ered by  this  definlti<»i,  shall  not  be  deened  to  be  covered 
by  this  definition,  and  provided,  ftucthw,  thet  iffaere  an 
employee  covered  by  this  definition  is  employed  during  the 
same  v/orkweek  at  tvjo  or  more  different  minimum  rates  of 
pay,  he  shall  be  paid  the  highest  of  such  rates  for  such 
workweek  unless  records  concerning  his  employment  are  kept 
by  hl»  employer  in  accordance  with  aoplicable  regulations 
of  thtt  %ge  aad  Bcmr  I^vlslon*" 

As  defined  in  the  Administrative  Order  the  sugar  and  related  prod^- 
ucts  industry  consists  of  four  branches,  the  raw  cans  sugar  branch,  the  cane 
sugar  refining  branch,  the  beet  sugar  branch  and  tha  syrup  and  aolasses 
branch. 

The  producte  induaed  nithin  the  industry  definition  are  produced 
chiefly  by  establishments  speclaUiing  in  their  oanufSaetttre,  bat  certain 
of  these  products  «3uch  as  syrups  and  powdered  sugar  are  also  made  as  ainor 

products  of  other  establisiments,  particularOy  by  food  processors  or  whole- 
salers.   The  industry  covers  the  manux^^cture  of  all  products  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  definition,  even  though  such  manufacture  is  performed  In 
establishments  whose  primary  products  are  not  a  part  of  the  industxy* 
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The  protets  oovered  lij  the  dsfinition  include,  tet  vithoitt 
limitation,  MH  Hene  stigsr,  x*efined  liane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  maple  sugar, 
■aple  syrup  and  molasses,  liquid  sugar,  sorgo  syrup,  sugarcane  syrup  or 
molasses,  beet  molasses,  mixed  and  blended  syi*ups  (including  those  con- 
sisting partly  but  not  entirely  of  corn  syrup),  and  such  by-product 
njmpB^,  molasses,  beel  pulp,  lime  ookef  and  bagasse  as  result  from  the 
Hainifactiiro  of  the  gMMentioiied  products.    It  includes  also  the  ix>-. 
oidental  prooessing  of^^tlMM  produots  or  bgr-prodiicts  into  feed  or  feed 

■  ■  'iiiii  Jb'  II          'All  II,'       "  w  • 

ini 


fte  production  of  sugar  of  milk,  corn  sugar,  syrup  or  glucose, 
honey  and  saccliarin  is  not  included  in  the  definition.    Nor  does  the 
definition  incliide  the  manufacture  if  Hivored  fountain  or  flavored 
toeiwirag©  syni^s,  fwdt  syrups,  cough  sjmpB,  flavoring  extraets  op  similar 
iyyiips  as  sueh  eyrt^  are  not  ordinarily  mrjnifaotured  iB'estabilislBwnts 
pttinrilj  engaged  in  processing  sugarcane,  sorgo,  maple  sap,  0U0Qr  beets, 
or  the  direct  products  thereof.     The  further  processing  of  bagasse  into 
plasties,  wall-boi*rd,  pcper  or  cellulose  is  also  excluded. 

2.     Possible  OTOWPtioBS 

.    ai^ral  sections  of  the  fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in^nride  partial 

or  complete  ©xonqptlons  from  the  minlsuB  mge  and  oyertime  provisions  in  the 
case  of  certain  operations  carried  on  in  the  sugar  and  related  products  in- 
dustry.   For  aacaioplG,  Section  13(a)(6)  of  the  Act  states  thr.t  neither  the 
■tfliiiiflllil,'iii>,ge  provisions  nor  the  overtime  provisions  ap^ly  to  "any  enployeo 
eipliiared  in  agriculture",  tlms  exempting  from  the  Act  the  manufacture  of  any 
of  Wm.  products  cf  this  industry  whop  performed  by  a.  farmer  or  bn  a  farm  as 
incident  to  the  farming  operations.    It  is  not  likely-  that  this  exemption 
would  (apply  to  any  part  of  the  industr:'  except  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  cane  and  :oorgo  sjrrup  mA  liKiplc  sugar  and  syrup  v/hore  lacdc  by  a 
f armor  from  sugircr^ne,  sorgo  cane,  or  maple  sap  grcvn  on  his  farm  as  a  mere 
incident  .to  his  farming  operations,  j/ 

Section  13(a) (10),  which  also  projrides  a  complete,  exwqptton  ttm 
both  the  wage  provisions  and  the  hours  provisions  for  eniplpyeea  idio  perform, 
within  the  area  of  production,  certain  enumerated  operations  on  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities  for  market  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the 


In  Bowie  v.  Gongalesr  117  F  (2d)ll  (CCA.  1st,  19a)»  it  was  held 

that  TOW  sugar  manufacturing  operations  were  not  incidental  to  farming 
and  that  .the  agricultural  exemption  therefore  applied  only  to  those 
persons  engr-god  in  nlanting,  cultivr.ting,  end  harvesting  of  sugarcane. 
3to  a  latQr  case,  Cnl:.f  v.  Gonzales ^  127  F  (2d)934.  (C.C.A.  1st,  19^) 
it  #18  decided  that  even  when  cr.ne  was  grorai  by  the;  employer  of  the 
persons  transporting  the.  cane  to     sugpj  mill,  the  exemption  would  not 
aprily  to  persons  so  engaged. 
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prO''Oeesing  of  sugaroakMil  j/ 


A  partial  exenption  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Act  has 
been  granted  under  Section  7(b)(3)  2/  to  that  portion  of  the  cane  sugar  pro^ 
oesslng  and  milling  br&ndi  of  the  oane  eugu?  indnatry  which  is  located  in 
Louisiana,  including  oertain  enwerated  operatioofl  on  bagasse*  Under  the 
7(b)(3)  exemption  employees  may  be  employed  as  long  as  12  hours  per  day  or 
56  hours  per  week  for  not  more  than  I4.  ^^eeks  a  year  without  paying  them  time 
and  one-h-alf  for  overtime.    A  decision  is  no^  pending  on  applications  filed 
by  Louisiana  and  Iowa  factories  for  a  similar  exemption  with  respect  to 
persons  engaged  in  processing  sorgo  into  sorgo  syrup* 

Another  essen^tioii'  ii  ''ftlldwttd  for'  oertain'  tieeeoUBl  GperationS'  1^ 
Section  7(c)  \.'liich  completely  er^empts  an  employer  from  having  to  pay  time 
and  one-hr?.lf  for  all  overtime  •.•ork  performed  during  the  active  season.  This 
exemption  is  granted  by  the  Act  v±th  respect  to  employees  of  "an  employer 
engaged  in  the  processing  of  sugar  beets,  s^igar  beet  molasses,  sugarcane, 
or  maple  sap,  into  sugar  (but  not  refined  sugar)  or  into  syrup."  Thus, 
this  flKeiQ)tion  applies  to  most  of  the  industzy  except  those  parts  engaged 
in  making  sorgo  07x14),  in  refining  qyrupe,  nolaMea,  or  xmw  oene  sugar,  in 
mixing  and  blwidlng  ayn;^  end  molasses,  or  in  making 


'i/  J|24^.    The  Coui-t  in  ^he  Bowie  case  stated  that  "the  production  of  raw 
sugar  is  not  the  preparation  of  an  agricultural  commodity  in  its  'raw 
or  natural  state It  is  similar  to  eoctracting  cider  from  apples,  vliioh 
was  said  to  be  processing  and  not  intended  by  Congress  to  be  fdthin  the 

provisions  of  Section  13U)(lO)'."    The.  Court  cited  the  congressional  de- 
bates on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  81  Cong.  Rec.  7S77-7878,  in  the 
course  of  wliich  debates  it  v/as  stated  that  in  making  cider  from  an  apple^ 
the  apple,  after  being  put  tlirough  the  first  y:inder,  \7as  no  longer  in 
its  raw  or  natural  state,  that  such  treatment  would  be  classified  as  pro^ 
oesslng,  and  that  firooessing  was  not  escenpt  under  the  terms  of  Section 
I3(a)(lj0)« 

JJ/   Section  7(b)(3)  is  applicable  to  employees  engaged  in  industriee  whioh 
are  found  by  the  Administrator  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature* 
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ntmre  are  foar  main  branches  of  the  industry:    the  raw  cane  sugar 
taMMb)  liiicli  processes  sugarcane  into  raw  sugar  j  the  refined  cane  sugar 
UMiil  iMoli  angftges  in  raflnisg  raw  oane  sugar;  the  beet  sugar  feranch, 
nbieh  proooflsas  sugar  I>eat8  into  refined  beet  sugar;  and  the  syrup  and 
molasses  branch,  vhioh  prooesaed  sugarGane,  sorgo,  or  aaple  sap  into  iiyrupi 
itekes  maple  sugar,  and  nixes  or  ULendfl  opnipt  nade  in  whole  or  pert  trm 
■siigsarcane,  sorgo -oc  rnple  .8iii»'# 

n»  aoiit  important  in  terms  of  the  normal  volume  of  employment  and 
lAjMltUie  of  products  is  the  refined  cane  sugar  brancli,  r  hile  the  beet 
■  'iilNP*  branch,  althoogjh  ranking  seoond  with  respect  to  employment  and  value 
,M  products,  has  the  hig^st  mlxm  aAded  bj  Monfaoture  (Mle  1)^  The 
rmw  cane  sugar  branoh  has  anre  knonn  establiidaients  than  any  other  bacttneh 
but  is  third  in  terms  of  eiployment,  value  of  products,  and  value  added  bf 
Ihanufacture.    The  smallest  branch  in  all  respects  except  the  nuaber  of 
eat&blishnents  is  the  syrup  and  molasses  branch. 


*  typical  raw  sugar  factory  invoXw*  transportiaf|!«»!*s^ 
the  su^eane  from  the  fields  to  the  sugar  factory,  irtiieh  nay  be  done  by 
railroad,  trucks,  carts,  cranes,  or  flumes,  depending  on  local  requirements 
and  facilities.   At  the  factory  the  cane  is  cut,  crushed,  and  pressed  be- 
t»e«n  hnce  roUert  liliiilt  squeeze  it  nearly  dry,  the  juice  being  diverted 
into  a  tank*  there  the  Juioe  is  clarified  by  adding  and  precipitating 
liae  idiioh,  as  it  settles  to  the  bottos  of  the  tank,  oaxries  don  with  it 

?T?    JS,^"**^*^*'  »  throogji  a  filter  the  juioe  U 

boiled  aulil.  It  is  a  very  thick  syrup  and  a  wtma  of  crystals  known  as  a 
■SMecuite*  J/   The  massecuite  is  placed  in  a  perforated  cylinder,  known 

^  oontrifttgal^Aioh  is  revolved  rapidly  '.1th  the  result  that  most  of 
the  ^yrup  adhi|||pio  the  outside  of  the  sugar  crystals  is  thrown  out 
tooagh  the  perforaUons  and  the  crystals  are  retained  in  the  centrifugal, 
nda  raw  sufor,  which  is  the  finished  produ^  insofar  as  the.  raw  sugar  mill 
Is  involved,  is  then  bagged  for  shipMt  to  •  oane  sugar  refinery  unless, 
as  In  sone  cases,  reCining  operations  are  carried  on  by  the  raw  suou'  Mil  4 

«  adJUDot  to  .lllpwdwrtto  of  ««  «gar. 

The  prooeasing  of  sugarcane  into  raw  sugar  follo\';s  immediately  ^ 
after  the  oene  is  harvested^  which  is  usually  from  October  to  January  in 
IiMEilsianft,  trm  Jmuaj  to  liar<4i  in  Vlorida.  and  in  Hawaii  is  year-round 
eGuei^t  f«i»  an  mtan  sfaatdiiMi  for  repadUv. 


iiiii 


Some  raf  ^Ifgu*  factories,  in  order  to  obtain 
product,  attempt  to  aake  It  siailar  t©  x«finid 
W  bgr  washing  lt« 


a  higgler  price  for 
.Mmr  tar  Ujiaidiliiff 
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object  of  the  opera  tings  performed  by  a  cane  sugar  refinery  is 
jV'II  ^^^^  ^2?  ^'^^  moistiire,  molasses,  and  impurities  usually 

oontainod  t|||||f|||!|«    fll«'  Urst  step  after  the  raw  sugar  has  been  received  at 
^"^-''^^lig^f  and  t«»ted,  l^ivolveB  mixing  the  sugar  vdth  a  sweet*. 

®™Jfil|^  ftWi^  «  .;graiiir         ^aaami  m  •nagna,  and  placing- it  in  a 
centrlftajal  and  revDlving  It.  A  spray  of  nater  is  <Ureetad  agetiiuit  the 
au^r  while  the  macliine  is  in  operation,  iiashing  the  sugar  and  leaving  it 

5  almost  ninety-^iine  percent  pure.    The  sugar  is  then  r»- 

MOjed  ftpom  the  centrifugal  and  melted  by  steam  and  hot  r/ater.    Lime  is 
Jlfla«I  to  eoTFect  any  acidity  and  the  melted  sugar  is  filtered,  -rhich  re- 
«DTOa  praotioally  all  soluble  impurities  and  any  remaining  color.  The 
IrK^l  still  in  liquid  fona^  io  then  plaoed  in  a  vacuum  pan  where  it  is 
iJjUed  to  remove  mUr.  After  alw>«t  oo^»lete  «cy8talli«ation  has  taken 

gace,  the  crystals  and  residual  symp  are  again  pOaoed  in  a  nwil  I'lniniiH  H'ljl 

lAere  the  syri^  ii^own  off  leaving  the  T?hite  sugar  crystals  on  the  wall^ 
?   I*    n»acliine.     The  next  operation  involves  drying,  v/hich  is  done  by  sub- 
jecting the  crystals  to  a  cui-rent  of  hot  air.    The  crvstals  are  then  sorted 
l)y  8iio  and  paolcagad.    Other  forms  of  sugar  are  made  by  Dressing  it  into 
or  into  loaves  and  cutting  theoi  to  the  desired  sise.   AH  of  the 
^;iijJP*««»P'  W  largely  n#ehaniaed* 

Sugar  beets  are  hauled,  usually  by  the  grov/ers,  either  directly  to 
•  imgr  beet  factory  or  to  receiving  stations  from  which  they  are  trans- 
IJrW*,  sometimes  by  euployees  of  the  factory,  to  the  factory  yard.  There 
-2!?  P^os  ^ffl  '^iiich  they  are  transferred  into  the 

iftll,  mahed,  Aioed  into  chips  and  placed  in  diffusion  tanlcs.    In  the  tanks 
.m  water  soaks  the  sugar  out  of  the  beets.   This  juice  is  purified  chemically 
by  treating  it  ^dth  lime  and  caiton  dioxide,  which  renders  aax^  of  the  i»- 
purities  insoluble,  is  then  fUtered  and  is  boUed  untU  a  massecuite  is 

T    nassecuite,  as  in  the  naldng  of  rav^  cane  sugar,  is  placed  in  a 
~^^2SiBiik'v    ®        molasses  is  spun  off,  leaving  the  sugar  crystals  white 

SSijrSiofJLffif  55f  5^^^^.?''  ^V^^^        ^'^^''^^  warehouse, 
uinng  tne  off-season  the  factory  itself  may  be  used  as  a  warehouse. 

V,  -1 .1  ^^?^S»^oane  syn^  and  sorgo  syrup  factories  the  operations  are  very 
^  factories  except  that  the  syrup  is  not 

Doaxed  down  into  sugar.  In  the  maple  sugar  and  maole  syrup  factories  maple 
l2?**v  ^iie  water  content  is  only  about  thirty-five  percent 

.L^^'^i^  P^^^^        evaporating  process  is  stopped 

and  the  syrup  filtered  and  bottled  for  market.   If  maple  sugar  is  to  be  made 
the  syriv  is  boiled  until  the  sugar  has  crystallised  to  sudi  an  extent  that 
It  will  harden  upon  cooling.   These  operations  are  not  neomiSBrily  all  pe|w 
formed  in  the  same  establishment  for  part  of  the  evaporation  maybe  donein 
Ittants  other  than  those  in  v/hich  the  finished  product  is  made,  as  is  true 
also  of  sugarcane  syrup  and  sorgo  syrup.  : 

tMT^^n  .r^T^  "If^f  estabUshments  combine  various  grades  and 

tjpes  of  sjrri^  (including  com  syrup)  and  nolasses  to  obtain  a  product  of 
a  particular  character  T^th  respect  to  color,  flavor,  consistsnqy  or  baking 

qualities.    The  mixing  operations  are  simple  and  basically  similar  la  all 

plants,  the  min  difference  being  that  in  smaOl  plants  the  operations  may  be 

w  ^®T*"™?ri  in  large  plants  the  operations  are  usually  performed 

F*^'  <^    the  syLp  or 

HEiay  mixing  and  KLending  establishments  also  use  sugars  as  their 
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raw  matwiaiya,  mixidig'thv  eugiffs  in  the  desired  proportion,  as,  for 
example,  35  percent  cane  sugar  and  15  percent  maple  sugar,  mad  then  adding 
mater  mki^  the  proper  4en8ity  is  obtained* 

The  Mr  cane  sugar  branch  is  located  in  the  sugarcane  grmiing  areas, 
with  two  establishments  in  Florida,  seventy-seven  in  Louisiana  (Figure  1), 
and  thirty-five  in  Hawaii.   Although  Louisiana  has  more  establishments  than 
the  other  two  ra\7  sugar  producing  areas  it  ranks  second  to  Hawaii  in  the 
value  and  quant itjr  of  sugar  produced,  Florida  beins  third.    The  cane  sugar 
refineries  are  located  laainly  al-ong  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  (Figure  2),. 
twenty-two  of  the  tTventy-six  refineries  being  located  there;  nine  of  the 
tuenty^tvo  refineries  are  in  Louiwiawa»  Of  the  Tfiiiaining  four  refineries 
two  are  ott  the  Pacific  coast  and  tTK>  are  in  midmestem  citiss.   The  r^ 
fineries  located  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  large  liiile  most 
of  thosm  in  ItrMtsiina  mre  oospuratively  small,  as  are  the  two  in  the  mSd^* 
westf 

The  B3  beet  sugar  factories  in  operation  in  1941,  liki 
sugar  factories^  are  located  in  the  areas  nhsre  the  raw  mal 

ly  are  principally  located  in  western  and  midwastem  small  oitieS|  tM^  

except  for  those  in  Michigan  and  northern  Ohio,  are  mostly  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Rivsc  (Figure  2)« 

The  approximately  100^  syrup  and  nolasses  establisliraents  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  United  States  with  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  factories 
being  concentre  ted  in  New  £hglan4^  sugarcane  syrup  factories  in  the  southern 
states,  sorgo  syrup  factories  in  the  middlewest  and  syrup  and  molasses  miaciBg 
and  blending  estaliliehiients  distributed  without  any  noticeable  geograpfaie 
ooDOMitra  tion  . 

4«    fategrfit49||  and  fi<ffl^eflty^t^o|^ 

-    ill  the  manufacturers  of  raw  cane  sugar  in  Florida  and  Hawaii  also 
ongagft  ill  the  growing  of  sugarcane  and  in  Louisiana  a  large  proportion  of  the 
promoDscrs  also  conduct  farning  operations.  Tveatyiali^  of  the  Hawaiian  raw 

sugar  companies  jointly  owi  the  nation's  largest  cane  sugar  refinery  in 
addition  to  having  refined  sugar  produced  elsewhere  for  them  on  a  toll  basis ^ 
and  at  least  si::  Louisiana  ravj  sugar  ma.nufacturers  also  produce  completely 
refined  sugar.    Five  of  the  larger  cane  sugar  refineries  are  cTied  by  the 
American  Sugar  Befining  Company,  which  also  produces  raw  sugar  and  has  beet 
sugar,  interests.   Three  others  are  owned  by  the  National  Sugar  fieflziing  Com* 
pany,  and  two  other  large  refineries  are  owned  and  operated  1^  OHhen  raw 
sugar  manufacturers. 


The  Census  Biu'eau  reported  65  establishments  engaged  in  1939  in  making 
maple  syrup,  sorgo  syrup  and  mixed  and  blended  syrups  and  molasses,  but 
did  not  report  data  for  establishments  whose  production  Y/as  valued  at 
lesa  than  ;ip5,000  or  for  those  whose  principal  products  Tiere  sugarcane 
ifrvp  «r  aapie  sugar.  fviAi  'dirwdtories  asxl  Inforaaticn  trm  aaimfaet" 
urers  of  syrups  and  molasses  indicate  that  there  are  aaprfrtrimstmly  100 
estdUicbments  in  this  bransh  of  the  indust«3F» 
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Of  the  beet  sugar  factories  reported  by  the  Census  in  1939,  serenty- 
soven  were  operated  by  multiple-^anit  entei-prises  and  only  eight  by  single- 
unit  enterprises;  more  than  94  percent  of  the  total  value  of  products  of 
the  branch  were  manufactured  by  the  seventy-seven  iaultiple-*unit  fini8«  fhB 
four  largest  companies  in  1941  owned  54  of  the  ftictoriee,  and  represented 
sixtywfiTe  percent  of  the  sXlclng  cap&clty  (Taiae  2)« 

5#   graaflport&tion  oosta 

In  the  raw  cane  sugar  branch  the  principal  transportation  costs  are 
the  costs  of  hauling  sugarcane  from  the  fields  to  the  adlXLs.    The  hulMness 
and  perishability  ofjwgarcane  require  that  the  mi  1 1        UlliiHted  very  close 
to  the  fields  witwllilllpeault  that  the  length  of  the  haul  is,  for  all  laills, 
quite  short.    The  cost  of  transporting  cane  during  the  season  1940-41  v/as, 
in  Florida,  $49 .74  per  100  tons  of  company-groTm  cane  and  03O  per  100  tons 
of  purchased  cane.  1/    In  Louisiana  the  average  cost,  based  on  data  from 
seven  mills,  of  transporting  sugarcane  to  the  mills         ^40.09  per  100 
tons  of  cane.  2/    In  Hawaii  the  average  cost  of  weighing  and  hauling  sugar- 
oaiie  was,  in  1940,  $54 .76  per  100  tons  of  cane» 

For  shipping  raw  cane  sugar  to  refineries,  the  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  factories  are  best  situated* 

In  the  cane  sugar  refining  branch  the  principcO.  transportation 
costs  are  those  of  bringing  raw  sugar  from  the  producing  area  to  the  re- 
fineries and  of  shipping  refined  sugar  tram  the  refineries  to  the  oonsuaiinf 
areas.   The  ■jftiH""!  rates  allowed  by  the  lar  Shilling  Administration  and 
which  are,  in  effect,  the  actual  rates,  from  northern  Cuba  to  the  various 
Qulf  and  Atlantic  Coast  refining  cities  are,  in  cents  per  one  hundred  gross 
pounds  of  raw  sugar,  as  follows  t 

Refining  city      •  Shipping  cost  per  100  poundg 

:fr.|^w  sugay  M 

New  Orleans  41«76  cents 

Galveston  and  Texas  City  43.80  cents 

Savannah  53*01  cents 
Baltimore,  New  York  area  and 

Pliiladelphia  centB 

Boston  6l«95  cents 


United  States  Sugar  Corporation,  Tenth  Annual  Repi>rt.  p.^i*  The 
transportation  costs  of  company-grown  cane  include  taxes,  depreciation, 
and  eoD&ral  adninistrative  costs  with  respect  to  the  ^eri^tion  of  the 
ooi^MUQjM'iiiied  transportation  systen. 

^    New  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooper:itives,  Cooperative  Sugar  Hills  Financed ^ 
Season  1940-<!.,  pp.  14  and  28. 

3/   Based  on  data  obtained  from  the  1941  annual  reports  of  Hawaiian  Agric- 
ultural Company,  Honomu  Sugar  Company,  Hutchinson  Sujar  Plantation  Company 
Pepeekeo  Sugar  Company,  Wailuku  Sugar  Company,  and  V/aimanolo  Sugar  Company 

^  Does  not  incliidt  insurance*  (10706) 
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Table       Concentration  of  omersiiip  and  capacity  in  tlie  beet  aninr  bcenoli 
of  the  sugar  and  related  products  indnstrsr,  1941 


Beet  sugar  con^wtnjf 


Nniber  of 
factories  §J 


Daily 


Tons  of 
beet  8' 


3apacity 


Percent  of 

'total 


Amalgamated    Sugar  Company 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Company 
Central   Sugar  Company,  Inc.. 
Tranklin  County  Sugar  Con^>any 
Qarden  City  Company 
Great  Lakes  Su|^  Company 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company 
Holly  Sugar  Corporation 
Isabella  Sugar  Company 
lake  Shore  Sugar  Company 
layton  Sugar  Company 
Wwwilie^  augar  Goi^>any 
IHaliigBB  Sugar  Conpany 
Monitor  Sugar  Company 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Conpany 
Ohio  Sugar  Company 
Paulding  Sugar  Company 
Rock  County  Sugar  Company 
Southeastern  Sugar  Gon^jany 
SpredEelB  Sugur  CoMpany 
Superior  Sugar  Refining  Cciiiany 
Union  Sugar  Conqpany 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company 
Yfaverly  Sugar  Company 
West  Bay  City  Sugar  Company 

Total 


6 

10,550 

8 

15,000 

1 

X,403 

\ 

1,500 

1 

1,100 

3,850 

42,100 

19,450 

1 

1,500 

2 

1,850 

3» 

lylOO 

910 

6 

7,500 

1 

2,200 

«3i» 

885 

1,000 

1 

1,200 

1 

937 

1 

1,200 

3 

9,-350 

1,300 

1 

2,000 

21,000 

500 

900 

90 

150,285 

7*0 
10.0 

0*9 
1.0 
0.7 
2.6 
28.0 

13.0 
1*0 

*  1.2 
0.7 
0.6 
5.0 

1.5 
0.6 

0.7 
0.8 
0*6 
0«8 
4«2 
0.9 
1.3 
14.0 
0,3 
0»6 

100*0 


Sources   Si^f;y  Reference  Book  and  Directory^  Yolnme  ID,  and  Farr  and  Cos^iany, 

Annual i.flf  ftiMr  Crmp^PtfW'^  i94i 

j|/  Some  of  the  factories  were  not  active  in  the  1941  season, 
1/  Iiiulodee  one  beet  Bolssses  factory* 
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The  rate  on  raw  sugar  from  Hawaii  to  the  West  Coast  refineries  is 
28.13  cents  per  hundred  poimds  when  shipped  in  bulk  and  31 .25  cents  when 
shipped  in  bags.    Hawaiian  rftw  sugar  either  to  Gulf  ports  or  Atlantic 
porta  is  shipped  in  bagc  all  m  mt%  of  54.«'5B  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
one  cent  oiieaper  per  hundred  pounds  than  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  to  Kbii  lork, 
BlatlBore,  or  Fhiladeliikia,  aiad  aore  than  seiron  cents  cheaper  per  bom 
lundred  pouada  than  mm  lupir  -fitm  <^  to  Boston* 

^^^^  Befined  oaae  sugar  shipped  from  the  various  refineries  along  the 
Atlantic  atid  Quif  ooaits  ordinarily  oonpete  in  certain  raid-western  states 
including  Indianaj  Illinoigj  Michigan,  and  Oliio.    A  study  made  in  1934 
refealttd  that  a  transportation  admantage  was  held      the  Louisiana  re~ 
itlilgfffl  to  Boat  of  the  mid-westeni  at^Mlll/  iU-rail  freig^  rates 
Itt  IIMiet  August  1,  1942,  indicate  that  In  1942  no  refinery  outside 
Iioulsiaija  was  able  to  ship  refined  sugar  by  rail  into  certain  of  the  princi- 
pal mid-^estem  cities  cheaper  than  Louisiana  refineries  (Table  3).  The 
rate  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  shipping  refined  cane  sugar  by  rail  from 
Kew  Orleans  to  Chicago,  for  example,  was  42  cents,  as  compared  with  42 
centa  frai  Savannah  or  Baltlaore,  44  cants  from  Philadelphia,  and  46  cents 
from  lew  fork  or  Boston,   Sugar  from  Ham  Qrleand,  howew,  is  shi;^  to 
some  idd-woatem  points      barge  for  considerably  less  than  tlie  all-rail 
rate..  Figure  3,  based  on  the  data  given  in  the  Tariff  Commission  study- 
referred  to  above,  with  certain  refinements  for  borderline  cases  based 
on  freiglit  rates,  effective  August  1,  1942,  depicts  the  areas  \;ithin  which 
the  respective  refining  centers  have  an  advantage  in  transportation  costs. 

Total  domestic  consumption  "/hi%p^  for  practically  aU  tlia' 

Wgar. produced  or  refined  in  the    United  States  and  its  possessions,  jj/ 
inreased  rather  steadily  until  1928-29,  after  which  year  it  declined 
bligtitly  because -of  reduced  consiimer  income  and  did  not  again  reach  the 
pi92S^  level  until  1939-1940  (Figure  4).    The  cyclical  movements  in  sugar 
konsuBption  frf»  about  1920  until  1940-41  appear  to  be  closely  oorrelated 
io  the  level  of  oonsuiier  immmw^  M.  additional,  ttat^  pf  iaqiKortaneelin 


■■I 


SSt  m^^  '^.  ^snadLJMKgg4«tfr  «  . 

Biqiorta,  inoludiag  ehipiiiiiii|lMi  Hanaii  and  fuerto  Rico,  although  lairly 
large  pOmt:  to,  during,  and  :virt3j  after  the  first  World  !for  have  been 
very  snail  since  about  1926;  in  the  year  beginning  July  1926  exporta, 
including  shipments,  were  about  five  percent  of  the  apparent  United  States 
ipnsumption  of  sugar,  and  in  1940-41  were  about  3  percent^    Between  these 

r'S  they  ranged  from  about  one  to  two  percent  of  apnarent  consumption. 
World  Sugar  Situation,  U.  .S.  Department  of  Agriculture ,  June  1942,  * 
tible  15«  ■ 

2/  A  study  of  the  demand  for  sugar  reveals  that  minor  fluctuations  in  its 
price  have  no  significant  effect  on  tiie  quantity  of  sugar  purciiased  by 
the  oonsama  aa  miBxr  but  that  thara  ia  a  dose  eorrflation  between  the 
level  of  oonsuaar  incomes  and  the' conauaption  of  sugar  in  the  form  of 
such  luamry  fooda  as  factory-made  jams,  candy,  aoft  drihka,  iaa  eraaa, 
p.es,  cakes,  etc«    See  Pi-oductivity  and  Employment  in  Selected  Indus- 
teies;    Beet  Sugrr^  Korks  Progress  Administration,  National  Research 
iToject,  also  Patterns  of  Rasource  ^aa^>  National  iissources  Committee,  p.46« 
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SUGAR,  RAW  CANE  AND  BEET:  TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  CONSyMPTION 
IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES,  1823-1940 


TOTAL 
SHORT  TONS 
C  MILLIONS  ) 
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ooimeetioE  with  the  demand  for  sugar  is  the  existence  of  a  long-term  up- 
ward trend  in  por  capita  consumption  which  lias  resulted  in  consmiqjtion  per 
person  being  increased  fron  about  80  pounds  in  1910  to  100  pounds  in  1920 
and  115  pounds  in  1940 • 

-  CoiBDetition 

Ibccept  to  the  eactent  that  substitution  results  from  the  sugar 
rationing  program  the  use  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  as  the  cliief  sweetening 
food  is  likely  to  continue,  for  sugar  has  no  serious  competitors.  1/ 
Edible,  non-crystalli sable  syrups  compete  '^ith  sugar  for  some  purposes, 
namely  in  the  commercial  manufactui-e  of  candy,  jams,  ice  cream,  and  bakery 
products,  and  to  a  minor  extent  in  the  home.    Com  sugar  also  competes  in 
certain  connercial  uses,  but  an  attenqat  in  the  1920 »s  by  the  com  products 
industry  to  make  corn  sugar  more  con^titive  witli  cane  and  beet  sugar  failed; 
in  1937  and  1939  the  quantity  of  corn  sugar  produced  vas,  according  to  the  y 
Census  of  Manufactures ,  only  about  one-half  the  quantity  produced  in  1927.  2/ 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  not  normally  a  syrup  or  sugar  eat— 
porting  country  this  industry  is  n<it  usually'-  faced  with  the  problem  of 
eoB^eting  in  foreign  markets  in  the  sale  of  its  products.     Tliere  is 
forei^i  OHBpetition  in  the  home  market,  ho^vevor,  as  large  quantities  of  raw 
cane  sugar  and  small  quantities  of  refined  sugar  are  norniilly  imoortcd.  Pro^ 
tection  from  destructive  foreign  competition  has  been  provided  the  domestic 
producers  and  processors  by  a  tariff  and  by  the  quota  system,  ^  temporarily 
suspended,  which,  when  in  operation,  limits  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  may 
bo  marketed  in  the  United  States  by  foreign  as  well  as  donestic  producers. 
The  Semtary  of  Agriculture  is  Instructed  by  the  Sugar  Act  to  so  adjust  the 
Bvqaplar  of  wigaTf  by  means  of  acCjusting  the  quotas,  as  to  result  in  sugar 
prices  sufficient  to  "maintain  the  domestic  industry  as  a  whole"* 


lj  F^ctose,  which  is  sweeter  than  sugar  (sucrose)  obtained  from  cane  or 
beets  and  which  is  found  in  rather  hi^  concentration  In  dahliw  bulbe 
axKi  Jerusalem  artichoke  bulbs,  is  limited  to  some  extent  in  its  com^ 
mercicil  possibilities  by  legal  restrictions  which  confine  the  commercial 
application  of  the  word  sugar  to  sucrose* 

g/   In  1937  and  1939  the  Census  of  Ikmifactures  ret)orted  the  pnoduotion  of 
467  million  pounds  of  com  sugar;  in  1927  it  reported  904  million  pounds* 

J/   Of  the  protection  given  the  domestic  sugar  industry  Vice-President  Wal- 
laee  in  193d  stated!    "In  the  first  place  the  domestic  sugar  industry- 
receives  an  effective  proteetion  in  the  form  of  prices  in  excess  of  the 
world  level  of  $.90  per  100  pounds  raw  value  from  the  prevailing  tariff 
on  Cuban  sugar.    In  the  second  place,  the  effect  of  the  quota  system  is 
to  raise  domestic  sugj-r  pricijs  an  additional  vl.15  per  100  pounds  raw 
value.    In  the  third  plr.ce,  the  conditional  payments  made  to  sugrir  beet 
and  sugarcane  grov/ers  b^  the  Government  are  equal  to  another  addition 
in  protection  of  $*60  /  increased  in  1942  to  $»80_7       1^0  pounds  mw 
vriluo.    The  sum  of  these  protective  devices  is  the  equivalent  of  specific 
t:iriff  duties  of  $2*65  per  100  pounds  of  sugar,  rr.'7  value  ....  This 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  protection  <  s  conpared  '.;ith  the  effective 
duties  on  other  protective  products."  Letter  of  I-'Iarch  1,  1938  to  United 
States  Senator  Robert  J.  Bulkley* 
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Competition  bet'-een  the  various  domestic  producing  areas,  that  is, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Hawaii,  and  the  beet  sugar  area  is  normally  controlled 
hy  means  of  the  abovoHMiitioned  marketing  quotas  scrt  by  the  Su^^r  Agency 
of  th»  Agrioaltural  Consemtioii  and  AdjUBtMit  Idsinistratioii.   Biie  to 
the  effective  suppJiy  of  sugar  being  decreased  because  of  shipping  diffi- 
culties it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  quota  system,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  when  demand  and  effective  supply  are  again  equal  active  coin- 
petition  b^t^reen  producing  areas  will  again  arise  and  the  quota  system 
will  be  reinstituted. 

loaaHaeh  as  the  quota  system,  \?hen  (^rativs,  has  no  direct  apriM- 
oatiCB  to  the  domestic  refining  of  cane  sugar  \^  an  individual  refinery,  3/ 
each  refinery's  operations  and  profits  normally  depend  upon  the  quantities 

of  refined  sugar  each  can  sell  in  competition  with  the  others  and  ■  pon  its 
refining  costs.    In  this  comiection  mention  must  be  made  of  the  apparent 
ability  of. the  average  southern  refinery  to  operate  at  lower  costs  than  the 
average  northern  refinery  as  shown  both  by  Census  data  and  by  a  recent  cost 
study  of  fourteen  refineries  made  by  the  Tariff  Goamissioa  for  the  Office 
of  Price  idaiiiistration.    In  1959,  according  to  the  Census  Boreau  (Table  4), 
the  reported  costs  2/   per  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  were  %*13  in 
Louisiana,  $4»58  in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvj'.nir,  and  }U*27  in  all  other 

states.    The  Tariff  Commission's  study,  which  related  to  the  calendar  year 
of  194.0  and  to  the  third  quarter  of  1941,  revealed  that  although  the  north 
Atlantic  j/  r^finpries  and  the  vest  coast  refineries  were  unable  to  sieet 
their  costs  at  the  then  ceiling  price  st  ^5*^5  per  100  poinds  the  south 
Atlantic  and  Oulf  refineries  were  able  to  make  a  profit  at  that  price* 

That  sugar  from  certain  southern  refineries  is  ordinarily  sold  at 
llower  net  prices  than  that  from  other  refineries  is  a  fact  ^;ell  knov.n  to  the 
trade  and  is  substantiated  by  Census  data  v/]iich  reveal  th^t  in  1939  the 
sales  value  at  the  refinery  was  lo\.'er  for  Louisicjia  refineries  than  for 
ethers,  being  'i4.« 53  per  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  Louisiana,  /#5*04  in 
Mew  XoTk,  4^m7B  in  VwmjyXwiHf  and:tfdU65  in  all  other  states,   ftm  ability 
of  the  southern  refineries  to  sell  at  lower  costs  is  of  significance  to  the 
extent  that  it  giies  then  an  advantage  over  other  refineries  in  con^titive 
tturkets. 

That  this  advantage  has  not  been  unrealized  may  bo  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  from  1924r^6  to  194X  the  annual  melt  ^/  of  refineries  located  in 


X/  The  marketing  ^tas  indirectly  affect  individucl  refineries  by  limiting 
the  anount  of  raw  cane  sug^r  that  may  be  mcdrketed  in  the  United  St&tes, 
tlMi  limiting  the  total  amount  of  refined  cane  sugar  that  nay  be  prcdiioedb 

•■  g/   Costs  reportpd  include  only  cost  of  materials,  supplies^  containers,  fUel, 
purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  wages,  and  salaries* 

j/   North  Atlantic  refineries  include  those  located  in  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  the  New  York  harbor  area,  south  Atlantic  include  those  in  Baltimore 
and  Savannah,  and  the  Qolf  refineries  Include  those  in  Louisiana  and 
TeEsas*   See  Oi^  Press  lelease  dated  M^idi  31,  1942* 

^/   The  molt  refers  to  tho  quantity  of  raw  sugar  converted  into  refined  sugar. 
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Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Texas  increased  while  the  melt  of  refineries  lo- 
cated elsewhere  declined.    Using  the  192/^-26  average  nelt  as  a  base, 
Figure  5  shows  that  the  melt  of  all  southern  refineries  iiad  increased 
29.6  percent  Ijgr  1941  1/  while  the  melt  of  all  other  refineries  (except 
the  tuo  snail  inland  refinerlee)  had  decreased  14*1  percent.    The  figure 
also  shows  that  since  1934  the  southern  refineries  have  melted  a  much 
larger  percent  of  the  .total  quantity  of  sugar  melted  in  the  United  States 
than  they  did  prior  to  1934  and  the  other  refineries  have  melted  a  saaller 
percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  melted. 

Baw  m  iPIHbd  sugar  made  in  Puerto  Rico  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  a  wage  order  fcir  this  industry  2/  but  the  competitive 
situation  with  respect  to  Puerto  fiieo  is  norsally  stabilised  because  of 
the  limitations  on  Puerto  Rican  shipments  by  the  quota  restrictions  when 
in  operation.    Comoetition  Yiith  intrastate  establishments  is  not  indicated 
by  available  data  to  be  of  importance  in  this  industry. 

Syrups  and  molasses ,  unlike  refined  sugnr,  are  not  standardized  as 
to  type,  but  vary  perceptibly  in  taste,  color,  etc.    In  the  south  sugarcfine 
syrup  and  dosiestic  molasses  are  preferred  to  other  types;  in  the  eastern 
and  Pacific  states  -offnihore  molasses  and  maple  syrup  or  cane  sugar  syrups 
blended  with  maple  are  preferred;  and  in  the  midv/est  sorgo  syrup  is  popular. 
In  most  of  these  areas,  it  should  be  noted,  the  preference  is  for  a  type 
of  syrup  or  molasses  produced  or  blended  in  that  area,  thus  reducing  inter-j 
regional  competition* 

S»  Profitability 

Operating  statistics  2/  covering  a  representative  miraber  of  Louisiane 
raw  sugar  factories  reveal  th£.t  from  the  crop  year  1937  through  1?40  the 
net  operating  income,  excluding  payments  from  the  Agricultui^al  Conservation 
and  Adjustment  Administration,  averaged  5*9  percent  of  the  crpital  invest— 
■ent  for  the  four  year  period,  ranging  from  12.1  percent  in  1939  to  less 
than  one-4i£ilf  of  one  percent  in  1940  (Table  5)» 

During  the  1941  crop  year  profit  conditions  were  much  improved  and 
the  combined  net  income  was  26#6  percent  of  the  capital  investment  for  cig^t 
Louisiana  mills.  jJ    It  is  likely  tliat  the  results  of  the  1942  season  will 


2/    The  melt  of  Louisiana  refineries  increased  3S  percent  and  that  of  Georgir 
and  Texas  refineries  increased  13  percent  between  1924-26  and  1941« 

g/  As  defined  in  Administrative  Order  Ho.  162,  the  industry  does  not  in- 
clude Puerto  Rican  establishments;  a  special  industry  comaittee  is  re- 
quired by  the  Act  to  make  recommendations  for  minimum  wagos  to  be  paid 
by  Puerto  Rican  establishments* 

2/  Shown  in  Appendix  Table  10* 

See  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Cooperative  Sugar  Mills  Financed 
by  thfl  Hew  Orleoaa  Bank  for  Cooperatives-  Seascm  19a-^« 
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fmyiM  5*   Capital  investment,  income,  and  prodacticn  of 
selected  Louisiana  ram  ■mm  8il0ur  fmUxdm., 
1937  to  1941 


Samber  of 

Met  ODcratine  income^ 

Production 

of  raw  fwi^ 

factories 
in  mrvigr 

Capital 
investiaent 

Actual 

Percentage 

of 

investment 

Qnantitj 

Percent  of 

Louisiana 

prodnctiov^ 

dollars 

dollars 

percent 

'BMrcent 

1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 

30 
32 
42 

11,707,590 
12,460,736 
13,853,994 
13,337,734 

562,920 

726,240 
1,675,128 
62,130 

4.81 
5o83 
12*09 
#47 

175,401 
226.260 
269,639 

.  43.8 
46.3 
61.5 
58.7 

Avwagt 

193im940  — 

• 

12,S40,012 

756,604 

5*89 

4^32,096 

51#8 

i9a 

i 

X,885,255 

501,507 

26«60 

39,639 

32.3 

Boy  A«  Ballinger,  Louisiana  State  University  and  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Bq)eriment  Station,  Financial  Results  of  the  Operation  of  Sugar  Llills 
in  Louisiana.  1937  and  1938 ^  f^.osts  and  lieturns  of  Operatinpr  s^u^r* 
ir\  ^-"*\?Vt*y  -  Prop  Year  -  19^9 ^  and  P»**]i''"^***nr  fleoort  on  the  Costs 
and  Returns  of  Operating  Sugar  Ilills  in  Lou^fiiaffl,  At'od  Year  ^  l^iq 
(See  Appendix  Table  10);  rnd  United  States  Departnent  of  Agricultltre, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Cooperative  Sugrc.r  Mills  ffjjMBfyl  W  fit 
Mew  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  Season  19Zl-^> 

i/  Net  inooae  prior  to  payment  of  interest. 

Jl/  Louisiana  total  production  of  raw  cane  grngsT  am  reported  Ity  the  United 
States  BepartiiBttt  of  Agrioiiltiire. 
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lio  at  least  as  satisfaotpiy  as  the  19^1  season.    The  factors  accounting 
for  the  marked  iinpro¥eii»at  in  the  19ip.  results  and  1942  outlook  are  as 

(a)  Increase  in  the  Tolime  of  ca^  tiandled  due  to  the  faTorable 
erop  cDiiditiona  ani  to  the  ro&oval  of  the  reatrletlve  liisi- 

'tationa  on  a:<!reaga  is.'"Gane.« 

(b)  Removal  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  r.arketing 
quota  allotments  assigned  to  the  raw  sugar  mills. 

  '   "iiiii^  ■  ■         -  •  "iiiiiy^^   *■  •     •  ■  -  • 

(o)   Increased  price  of  liiPlikne  .su.gar^  re'Sulting  in  a  'material 
increase  in  groaa  return  to  the  mills,  occasioned  hy  the 
effect  of  the  nar  upon  the  usual  source  of  supply. 

(d)    Belated  increase  in  net  incomo  fi'oin  sale  of  molasses, 

'  •  -  -  ■  ......... 

|e)  'lllllllase  in  plant  efficienoy  due  to  larger 'Tolunte  of  'Cane 
hisuidled* 

Oata  published  in  tho  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Sugar 
Corporation,  which  accounts  for  more  than  ninety  percent  of  the  ra^v  sugar 
produced  in  Florida,  reveal  that  the  operating  profit  of  that  organization 
has  shown  an  upward  trend  since  it  began  operations  (Table  6). 

The  Hawaiian  section  of  the  raw  cane  sugar  bratush  has,  similar  to 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  sections,  experienced  fairly  satisfactory  con- 
ditions, as  reflected  in  the  percentage  return  on  investnont,  sho^  in 
Table  7»    For  the  seven-year  period  from  the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act 
through  1940  the  yearly  net  income,  including  payments  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  has  awraged  $6,3S5,000,  or  4-86  percent  of  the  investment 
^r^lliiging  froli  a  snail  loss  in  193B  to  9.56  percent  profit  ia  193^ 
193B  throng  1941  the  profits  of  Hawaiian  ccBpaniea  have  ttiudily  increased^ 

The  percent  profit  of  four  cane  sugar  refining  companies  from  1925 
to  1941  is  shown  in  Table  8.    Although  the  usefulness  of  profit  data  for 
only  four  concerns  is  materially  limited  when  applied  to  the  refining  branch 
as  a  whole,  such  data  are  of  some  relevance  because  they  serve  to  indicate 
^^MMpltad  of  profits  and  beoauae  of  the  JSaot  that  these  oqupantfMi  aeoount 
IpB^  substantial  part  of  the  eiployment  and  production*    This  table  ii^ 
dilfetes  that  profits  lit«e  higher  in  1941  than  in  any  year  since  1930,  ifltll 
an  upward  tread  beginning  in  1938  and  continuing  through  194U 

A  study  by  the  United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  seven 
anCpaf  refining  cmpanies  sho^vs  that  the  combined  net  income  before  the  de- 
Im  of  interest  on  long-teni  bfrrowings  and  income  taxes  was  ^,926, 565 » 
3*4  percant  of  the  total  investment l/in  1939,  with  rates  for  individual 
cifporations  ranging  from  a  loss  of  2,6  percent  to  a  profit  of  8.5  percent* 
file  lowest  percent  profit  for  an  individual  corporation  wasj  2.7  percent, 
and  two  corporations  reported  losses.    These  seven  corporations  reported 
pies  in  1939  amounting  to  71.5  percent  of  the  total  value  of  products 


1/   Includes  long-term  borrowed  funds 
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Table  i.    Se looted  atati sties  of  the  Xtoited  Sttate^  Siqgar 
Corporation  by  orop  years,  1936  to  1942 


Crop  year 

Tons  of 

cane 
ground 

Yield  of 
95'^  surar 
per  tor  of 
cane  ground 

(pe rcent) 

Capital 
investment 

Vet  incoMB 

before  . 
income  tax^/ 

1 

.percent 
.■retuwi 
on  in- 
vest Me  n1 

1936-37 

529,156 

9.21 

7,132,486 

i  ' 

1,011,082 

1937-33 

582,834 

9*13 

7,098,32<; 

721,638      j  10.2 

i 

998,841  12.7 

1936-89 

805,455 

10.66 

7,839,838 

1959-40 

663, 232 

9.62 

8,307,446 

976,680 

11.6' 

1940-41 

873,809 

10.50 

9,20^,053 

1,490,805 

1«.2 

1941-42  . 

881,489 

9.90 

12,909,556 



1,716,63? 

13.3 

Source I    United  States  Sugar  Coip oration,  Arjiual  Reports,  June  30,  1933- 
1942.   

9/  Benefit  pajfuente  under  th©  Sugar  Act  of  1937  included  in  ret  ineoiiiB. 
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tiMm  7m  Assets,  capital,  &od'  imam  of  24  Bamiian  tm 

.fnipy  'iffflqpniili'ffffj  1934'  to  1941 


i^otal 
assata 

Capital 
and  i 

atumiiia^ 



Hat  .  y 

• 

iercentaga 
return  on 
.iavestMuit 

- 

thousand 
doHars 

thousand 
disHaTS 

thousand 
doUaz^ 

percent 

lilllil  1 1  'III' 

a- 

1936 

1937 
1938 

1939 
19140 

19a 

143,852 

i3Liii||iI!^  ji^ '^§1^^ 

''•143,254 
347,629 
133,437 
139,576 

3^^J^*,63i(^ 
339,172 
133,677 
137,668 
117,709  . 
129,131  ' 
130,305 
130,699 

5,475 
30,750 

12,854 
9,398  . 

-  4,3032/ 
3,840 
4,657 
8,407 

4*33 
7#72 

fii56 
6 #83  J 
-3o66S/ 

2.97 
3.57 
6  •43 

331,372 

j  6,385 

4^ 

Sonroot    Fron  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiner Association,    Surar  Eco 
icg.  Statistics^  and  Documents  (1938)  p.  53,  (1939  Supplement) 
p,  342,  and  unpublished  data,  all  taken  froia  the  Honolulu  Stock 
Exchange,  St^tyeqits  (isrioos  years). 

riPHiiillftlMal  imstaant,  indndiag  imeatiiieiit  in  plsntatiiin  and  otier  propertiea< 

Includes  conditional  payments  and  soil  conservation  payments  from  the 
Agricultural  Gensarvation  and  Adjustment  Administration* 


e/  Loss* 


1/ 


TaULe  8«   Assets,  capital,  and  income  of  four  continental  cane 
sugar  refining  corporations,  1935  to  1941 


Capital  and 

surplus 
(thousand  dollars) 


Net  income 
(thousand  dollars) 


Percent 
profit 


1925  I 

i 

1926  ! 

t 

1927  ! 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 

t 

1938 
1939 
1940 

194L 


336,965 
340^77^ 
138,052 

3i'j^i'^  p  711'- 3 
148,971 
150,657 
150,133 
150,218 
341,632 

'141,"333 
139,502 
140',266 
140,232 
135,107 


134,016 

135,997 


7,175 
30,737 

4,621 
11,532 

UL'a31A 
9,061 

6,961 
6,408 

7,341 
6,592 

4,594 
7,273 
6,277 
59 

3,366 

4,274 
8,398 


5.24 
7»63 
3.35 
7.97 
7.59 
6.01 
4.63 
4.27 

.XcS 

4.66 

• 

3.29 
5.19 

4.48 
0.04 

2*51' 
3.19 

6a18- 


Sourcai   Ifaited  States  Cane  Sugar  Befiners'  Association,  St^gfy 
Byyp^^       Statistics  and  Documents  (1938)  p.  93,  (1939 
Suppleiaent)  p.  365 j.  and  unpublished  data.  Corporations 
included  are  those  issuing  annual  financial  reports. 
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r«pfi|||Mli»  tlMi..  Wch  in  tba  1939  Censua..  j/ 

The  relative  profitability  of  refining  operations  is  dependent  , 
principally  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  refined  and  the  spread  or  difference 
between  the  price  paid,  by  refiners  for  raw  sugar  and  the  price  at  which 
they  sell  tlie  refined  sugp-r  mde  therefrom.    Table  9,  showing  this  spread, 
reveals  an  upmrd  trend  beginning  in  1938  and  continuing  into  19^2.  The 
spreaii  in  1942  was  higher  than  at  any  other  year  for  which  the  data  is 
preaenied*    It  shoiild  be  remembered,  homver,  that  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  raw  sugar  lifei  quantity  of  sugar  refined  vias  smaller  in  19A2 
for  iiaiV' refineries  theft  in  .previo^ 

Financial  data  for  fXm  beet  sugar  companies,  shown  in  Table  10, 
'ibdicate  relatively  prosperous  conditions  for  beet  sugar  manufacturers  since 

the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1934.    Tl^ese  data  shov'  that  1938  was  the 
least  profitable  year  since  1933  and  that  an  upTfard  trend  began  in  1933  ?nd 
continued  throu^i  19A2.    These  five  companies  normally  account  for  about  70 
percent  of  the  United  States  production  of  refined  beet  sugar,  and  in  1940-41 


59  of  the  factories  in  operation, 

ifioording  to  the  United  States  Federal  Trade  Conmission  the  net  in- 
.  deri'fed  fi-on  the  1939-^  campaign  before  provisions  for  corporate  income 
aiKionted  to  'Jll»74'i,297       '^"•Q  percent  of  the  investment  as  compared 
with  a  return  |i|||||l2  perijent  for  the  193S-3?  campaign.    The  rates  for  in- 
dividual corporations  for  the  1938-39  cau^jaign  ranged  from  a  loss  •■  of 
percent  to  a  nro||||^     percent  2/ 

9*  -  -if  f  liill  fl£  JAg,  war 

The  "iBilw^' production  of  raw  cane  sugar,  beet  .-ugar,  marble  surar^ 
and  syrupf  and  sugarcane  or  sorgo  syrup  iias  been  greatly  stimulated  2/  ^7  ^'^e 
effect  of  the  xjelt  in  impeding  the  movement  of  sugar  from  the  ucual  Caribbean 
sources •    As  a  consequence,  while  r&^n  sucar  is  so  plentiful  in  Cuba,  Puerto 
Mco,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  tliat  it  offers  a  serious  warehousing  problem 
there,  the  refineries  which  depend  on  these  Caribbean  souroes  of  sui^ly  have 
jbeen  forced  to  curtail  their  operations  because  of  a  shortage  of  ships  with 


J/   United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Industrial  Corporation  Re^-jorts,  C^ 
Sugp  Refining  Corporations,  December  31,  1940. 


5/  Ifaited  States  Tariff  Commission,  Industrial  Corporation  Itoports, 

Surcir  Refining  Corporation.  Peoember  10,  1940»    Investment  incaudes'  long- 
term  borrowed  funds. 
2/   The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
estimated  on  July  1,  194?  that  the  production  of  sugarcane  for  syrup 
was  ten  percent. greater  in  1942  than  in  1941  and  the  production  of 
sorgo  for  syrup  was  thirty-six  percent  greater. 
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Table  9,   Beflnere  epresd  per  poun(i  of  tpv  pu^r  refined, 

19r^4-42  (cents  per  pound) 


Bafiners  spread 

tlholeeale  re-* 
iineo.  prioef 
inoludini;  tax 

Baw'  eui^r 

price 1 
duty  paid 

Hitw.  'fluijsr 
price  plus 
excise  tax 

Staple 
difference 
of  price* 

Adjusted 
for  lops  of 
0.07  pounds 
raw  eu^r  A 

1934 

4»2'33 

2.997 

3.297 

•905 

•695 

4#  434' 

3.102 

3.602 

•787 

•«70 

1936 

44381  - 

3«499' 

3.499 

.  882 

.63t 

.4*4^. 

.  3^835 

3.565 

•891 

•  644 

1928 

4*291 

■  8.002 

3.502 

.754 

.644 

1939 

4.386 

3»000 

3«500 

!       .844  ■ 

•ooo 

194l0' 

4.224 

*  • 

3.844 

3.344 

•  846 

•^646 

id4i 

4»686£/ 

» 

3«i:298 

3.798 

.853 

•620 

1948^ 

i,4S0^/ 

3.230 
3.240 

,•^.730 
3.740 

1,685 
1  1.825 

1.459 
1.598 

Sotffoe:    Uhited  Rtatee  Cane  Sugp.r  Refiners  Aeeoelatior,  Su.?nr  Econo-nic^, 

Stat  1st  leg  an<^  Document  g  <X938)»  p.  31»  (1939  Supoleaent)  p.  324  and 

tuipuhliehed  data.  Baeed  upon  re  ports  of  compan^eR  represent Ing  elioitt 
three-quarters  of  the  continental  Cane  Su^ar  Refining  hrench. 

j|/   Approximately  107  poun'^s  of  rav  vo^r  «re  retviired  to  prodsiot  100 

pounds  of  refinec'  cpie  sugar. 
^    Although  the  price?  shovm  for  the  previous  yeprs  are  actual  everaees 

ohtained  from  data  hy  refiners,  the  1942  prices  are  the  quoted  prices 

and  are  eone^^^^rger  than  the  actual  prices, 
o/   South  ^^^c^^H|H|  Coast,  and  western  refineries* 
j/  Jtorth  At! iiii IMBPIaland  refineries. 


_  -  28  • 

Issotty  oafitttl^  liMMiM,  sad  product  Ion  of 


«idliii 


Total  ■ 


Capital 
and 


Hot  Inoono 
after 


Pwientage 

rolttrn  on  i 


jifroduction  of  refined 

beet  sugar 
Onaatitjr 


Percent  of 
U.S.  total  0/ 


d^^iaMliM 

1926 

1927 
1928 
1929 

1931 
1932 

1939 
1996 
193? 


1941 
1942  !/'■ 


dollara 

239':»27'0«004 

i«9,ae8,4a 

1639163,546 
162^37^,302 

172,106,623 
174,783,240 
143,169,435 

143.872,013 

143,656,710 
138, 213,948 

1 53 , 938' ,  lOS' 
156,129,392 

153,071,842 
154,  652,659 
139,574,491 


dollars 

132,799,914 
j  127,583,006 
!  122,946,947 

119,373,973 
!  124,628,289 

f  • 

I  125,285,035 
i  114,734,191 
108,710,514 
109,730,135 
{  106,968,731 
1 

i  109,594,055 
112,381,570 
t  I13,042t}.d2 

j  112,351,772 

I  112,074,415 

t 

j 114,181,608 
'  116,255,209 
;  108,225,383 

I 


dollars 
13,186,118 
4,350,741  d/ 
3,895,792  d/ 
4,414,508 
8,S'30,230 

5,773,027 
»  -6,290,761  «/ 
-4,670,089  0/ 

2,070,481 
10,724,605 

9,322,  251 
11,177,372 
''tl,4,43(l,  205 
9,705,555 
5,981,767 

8, 219,678 
9,064, 
9,658,81 


pesracii'C 
9.92 
3.4X 
3.16 
3.69 
6.84 

4.60 
-5.48  e/ 
-•4.29  •/ 

10.00 

8.50 
9.95 
12.76 
6«63 
5*  33 


100  lb.  baga 
13,525.835 

12,047,526 
13,306,696 
16,868,417 
17,347,061 

17,257,779 
19,479,878 
18^749,363 
19,316,170 
24,092|228 

15,487,973 
17,468^122 
18,552,16a 
19,429,497 
23,709,172 

22,445,606 
24,473,814 
18,811,393 


percent 
61.98 
66.80' 
74.14 
78.01- 

84.91 
80.64 
81.66 
71.47 
73.39 

66.84 
74.08 
71.07 
75.60 
70.48 

68.06 
69.35 
57.30 


CfMii.il ei  by  Wm  8*  Cane  S^ar  Rofinara.  Asaooiatifni  iron  Farr  'and" Co.,  ifer.uai  of 
Sugar  Coropanies  and  from  indiil  l-aal  oorapany  rqports.    Includes  the  follovdng 
•oo^anieat  |i^|J|l|iii^      Sugar  Co.;  Aaerloan  'Crystal  Sugar  Co.;  Great  *f  est  era 
Sugar  Co.  I  Stoily  Sugar  CO||i.t  and  Utali-Idalio  Sugar  Co. 

"Wluries  between  the  oo^panies,  but  generally  aroxind  the  end  of  February  or  Ifaroli* 

Net  income  after  charges  divided  by  capital  and  surplus. 

Total  produotion  as  r^orted  by  ^0  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

Inoludea  aatina'ta  for  on*  omiiiaiiy. 

IiOSSa 

Bata  based  t^on  reports  of  4  corpora  tior.s  only,  as  the  information  oonoerning  tile 
.Aaalgaaatei  Sugar''  Go.  ta  met       •ipailaiiw^'" "  ' 
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ViliOh  to  move  the  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  1/ 


In  order  to  taswii^KmP  dietriUuUon  of  the  raw  su^ar  in  tlie  United 
States  among  the  refineries  the  lar  Production  Board  established  1ijg|jiWefiner's 
allocation  committee  to  allocate  to  each  of  the  refineries  Ghe  percl|iK§B  of 
the  available  rav;  sugar  they  might  use.    The  Cffice  of  Price  Administration, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  refined  sugar  in  each 
area,  lias  established  zones  within  \;hich  only  certain  refinors  can  sell  sugar, 
and  in  addition  has,  with  the  view  to  securing  an  equitable  distribution  of 
refined  soi^  to  each  comnuBer^  rationed  toiseboM  oonstners  to  one-half 
pound  per  week  and  industrial  and  institutional  users  to  i^iecifled  peroentafes 
of  the  quantity  used  bgr  them  in  19ipLm  ) 

The  rationing  program  has  reduced  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  from  about  7,500,000  tons  raw  value  per  ;'ear  to  approximp.toly  4,000,000 
tons*  g/   Tlie  producers  of  beet  sugar  and  of  raw  cane  sugar  in  Florida, 
Iiooislana,  and  Banail  have  not  had  their  operations  reduced  by  the  forced 
reduction  in  consui^tion,  hov^ever,  as  have  the  cane  sugar  refiners.    In  fact 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  removed  the  production  quotas  applying  to 
sugr.rcane  and  sugar  beets  and  has  also  removed  the  marketing  quotr  restri- 
ctions formerly  applying  to  the  beet  sugr.r  and  raw  cane  sugar  factories  in 
an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  production  of  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar.  Jj/ 

Ibidoubtedly  tbe  cane  sugar  refineries  constitute  the  se^oent  of  the 
industry  hit  hardest  by  the  war,  and  as  a  result  cf  there  being  insufticient 

shipping  space  to  provide  them  yith  enough  raw  sugar  to  keep  them  operating 
at  capacity  the  War  Production  Board  is  studying  the  advisability  of  con- 
centrating all  the  refining  activity  in  certain  refineries  and  either  closing 
tho  others  or  converting  them  to  the  manufacture  of  other  products,  as  for 
ezonple,  alcohol  from  grain. 


1/  leoording  to  data  published  in  Willett  and  Qnm  tfeeklv  Statistical 

Sugar  Trade  Journal  of  December  3,  1942  the  combined  melt  from  January  1 
to  December  3  of  the  refineries  located  in  Ne'.7  York  Harbor,  Boston,  PhUa- 
dolphia,  and  Baltimore  was  only  55  percent  of  their  molt  during  the  same 
period  in  1941;  the  melt  of  Georgia  and  Texas  refineries  v/r.s  59  percent 
Of  their  1941  melt;  tho  melt  of  Louisiana  refineries  was  62  percent  of 
tbeir  1941  »elt,    Colifonila  refineries  melted  99  percent  of  the  q\iantity 
molted  in  1941.   For  all  refineries  eoaiblned  the  melt  was  62  percent  of 
tbe  1941  melte 

3/  Ibo  1941  total  consuaqjtion  was  about  7,500,000  tons  raw  value  of  wliich 
industrial  use  was  about  38  percent,  or  2,280,000  tons.    Industrial  uze 
in  1942  is  reduced  to  80  percent  of  the  1941  level  and  household  use  is 
twenty-six  pounds  per  capita  plus  certain  allowances  for  canning.  This 
gives  an  estimated  1942  domestic  consumption  of  about  4,000,000  tons 
raw  value* 

2/   Thct  the  producti<m  of  beet  sugnr  and  mainland  raw  cane  sugar  bas  been 
stimulated  by  tho  uar  is  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  on  Novenber  1,  1942,  in  v.'hich  the  Board  stated  that  the  quantity 
of  raw  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  ind  Florida  in  the  1942-43  season  uouM 
be  about  562,000  tons  as  compared  v'ith  about  419,000  tons  in  the  previous 
season,  and  that  the  quantity  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  1942-43  v/ould  be 
about  1,917,000  tons,  a  record  highe 
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IbxinM  priies  tor  sugar  and  syrup  have  been  set  bj-  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  with  prices  on  96°  polarization  raw  sugar,  including 
duty  and  freight,  of  ;#3.73  per  cwt.  -at  U»  S#   Atlantic  ports  south  of  Cape 
iKttms  and  Haited  States  CSiilf  pOTts^  il*74  at  ports  north  of  C^e  Hatteras 
to  and  induding  Hew  York,  and  $3m76  at  ports  north  of  Nmr  York.   Beflned  cano 
aiiptr  Dade  in  Atlantic  refineries  txmt  Baltimore  south  and  in  Gulf  and  west 
coast  refineries  nay  be  sold  by  the  rafineries  for  not  r.ore  than  ^5»A5  per 
cwt.  and  sugar  refined  in  Atlantic  refineries  north  of  Baltimore  or  in  the 
Inland  refineries  may  be  sold  for  not  more  than  55.60  per  cwt.    Beet  sugar 
■ay  be  sold  by  the  manufactxirers  for  not  more  than  $5 •35,  as        be  turbinado, 
plantation  "^^t  ^  higb-washed  cane  sugar* 

Tha  'Cieneral  lfciad.iipiiB.  Pri'Oa  Begulations,  which  ap^ly  wi:th  oartain  ex- 
ceptions to  all  comodities  and  services,  placed  a  ceiling  price,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  on  syrups  in  terms  of  the  March  leyal  and  also  froze  tha 
retail  price  of  sugar  at  the  March  level. 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  annual  average  eo^loynant  in  the  industry 
lfl9  was  ilmt  40,000  persons,  but  the  inaxiaum  eoployMit  is  probably 

Miiarda  of  '60,0CI0»  2m 

The  average  annual  employment  per  mainland  rav;  sugar  factory  is  quite 
because  of  the  long  period  during  the  year  in  which  the  mills  do  not 
operate,  but  the  eiiQ>loyment  during  the  autum  rises  sharply.    For  example, 
during  eij^t  aoiiths  of  1939  the  average  eaployneiit  was  less  thaa  35  «aga 
ippifirs  per  mainland  oane  sugar  factory,  yet  during  November  of  the  saae 
jlllr  the  average  enployment  rose  to  135  mgfi  earners.    The  average  annual 
employnent  per  Hawaiian  sugar  factory  is  much  larger  than  that  per  mainland 
factory,  2/  due  not  so  much  to  the  difference  in  the  cize  of  the  factories 
but  dUe  instead  to  the  fact  that  Hawaiian  factories  normally  operate  about 
ten  months  of  the  year  instead  of  only  three  or  four  as  the  mainland  factories 

Appendix  Tables  5  and  6,  which  respectively  show  summary  data  for 
■ainland  and  Hawaiian  raw  cane  sugar  factories,  reveal  that  from  1927  to 
1939  »he  average  annual  wage  earner  employment  in  all  mainland  sugar  factories 
QOidiittai  lias  increased  from  971  to  4,217,  and  from  1919  to  1939  lias  increased 
ttm  3tl43  to  in  Haimiian  factories. 

i* 

The  average  annual  employment  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  all  sugar 
refineries  oombined  was  14,333  manufacturing  wage  earners  and  2,671  other 

2/   The  Census  Bureau  reported  the  highest  monthly  wage  earner  enployment 
in  1939  to  be  27,541  in  beet  sugar  factories,  11,298  in  mainland  raw 

cane  sugar  factories,  4%659  in  Hawaiian  rav/  cane  sugar  factories,  and 
15,315  in  cane  sugar  refineries,  a  total  of  58,315.    It  is  estimated 
by  the  Division  tliat  at  least  2,000  Tjage  earners  are  employed  in  the 
syrup  and  molasses  brancii  during  periods  of  peak  employment. 

1/         Ijfpiyiiac  Table  6« 
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employees.    At  present,  however,  due  to  the  reduced  operations  of  the 
sugar  refining  branch,  the  combined  employiuent  of  all  refineries  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  1939  average.    The  employment  per  refinery  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  either  mainland  or  Hawaiian  raw  sugar  factories,  as 
twenty-three  of  the  refineries  reported  by  the  Census  in  1939  had  an  annual 
average  of  more  than  101  employees;  and  thirteen  refineries  liad  an  average 
of  more  than  501  employees.    As  shown  in  Table  11,  there  has  been  a  trend  for 
employment  in  New  York,  formerly  the  most  important  single  state  idth  respect 
to  employment  in  cane  sugar  refineries,  to  decrease,  v/hereas  employrient  in 
Louisiana  cane  sugar  refineries  increased  sharply  from  1929  to  1939. 

All  beet  sugar  factories  combined  employed  3,631  «ago  earners  in 
March  1939,  and  27,541  in  October,  and  had  an  annual  average  of  10,410  wage 
earners  and  1,880  salaried  employees.    During  the  campaign  the  number  of  wage 
earners  alone  averaged  about  322  per  factory,  but  due  to  the  long  non-opera- 
ting season  the  average  annual  employment  was  123  wage  earners  per  factory. 

Trade  sources  combined  with  Census  data  indicate  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100  syrup  and  molasses  factories;  1/  the  49  such  factories  which  re*» 
plied  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division's  questionnaire  reported  1,054  enqjloyees 
at  the  se-^.sonal  peak  of  activity,  thus  providing  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of 
approximately  2,000  employees  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  during  the  busy 
season.    The  annual  average  v^ould  be  considerably  less  than  thir  figure,  how^ 
ever,  because  many  of  the  factories  are  active  for  only  part  of  the  year,  as, 
for  example,  those  establishments  making  straight  sorgo,  sugarcane,  or  maple 
syn^  and  maple  sugar.    The  Division  estimates  that  approximately  1,000  per- 
sons, most  of  xihm  are  employed  in  the  mixing  and  blending  plants,  have  year- 
round  employment  and  that  about  1,000  more  persons  obtain  employment  in  the 
branch  during  periods  of  seasonal  activity. 


^  See  page  7. 
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19'S9 
1$55 
1937 
1939 


Cano  sufftr  r«fi&erioss  BnployBwxxt  by 
sp«oif  104  stmtes  and  ymra,  1929-1939 


itriOuisianA 


lajre  earners  (average  for  the 

Fbsnsylvania 


2,22S 

2,785 
181 
3,247 


few  Yo.rk 


4,  3S2 
2,970 

If 

2,660 


1,715 
2 , 151 
2,008 
2,016 


1 


Other 

5,622 
5,926 
5,904 
6,220 


flkraroet    Ces  sus  of  Manufaotures 


faille 


lawn  wage  ralfljlSlstablished  by  colleotlve 
ining  in  tlMi  five  southern  cane  sugar 
reftiterles  OF^'^'^^illiM     xmion  agreenents  a/ 


Iiooa'tioii: 


1» serve,  Louisiana 
Wm  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Oraneroy,  Louisiana 
Chalmette,  Loidslana 


1M 


»     iiii  ■   i«i  IP  « 


FiniatBi  hourly  rate 

irale 

Fonale 

"(oe^ixtsT* 

"(centsT 

42 

40 

39 

III 

42 

47J 

1  

V   Xalbr«ilitl«»  ffwi  transcript  of  testimony  before  the  Public 
Contracts  Board  April  7,  1942,  entitled  "tltc  Deteminatlon  of 
the  Prevailing  Pinliium  HiagaB  in  Cane  Sugar  T^eflning  and  Beet 
Sugar  Manufaoturiag  Industries"  and  from  information  furnished 
-  jpparately  by  the  United  States  Cane  Su^ar  Refiners  Aasooia- 
""""on  and  the  Ignited  Sup-ar  Refining  workers,  CIO. 

Aocordinr  to  information  received  this  refineiy  employs  no 
women* 
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C.    il^Gii  aTRUCTUiiE  AW  PCSSIBLS  EFFECTS  OF  IKCREAalHG  TH3  Mmmi  ^03  MTl 
1.    j*tge  Structure 

lith  the  exception  of  the  refinery  nt  Savannah  and  sevun  sr-all 
refireries,  all  the  refinerios  in  !!aroh  1'j42  ^vore  cporrtlr-  un<',cr  union 
contracts,  and,  accord  in,  to  tho  Buroau  of  Labor  3t£.tiytics  abr>ut  ei.^lrty- 
fivo  percent  of  th^  su^^ar  refinery  workers  wore  working  under  union  agree- 
mentsil/   At  each  of  the  rcfinorios  under  contract  the  minimum  hourly  viage 
mS  forty  cents  or  more  cxcent  for  one  southom  refinery  tli  ihich  the 
minimum  ms  39  cents  (Table  12).    In  the  northern  and  in  the  tuestern  re- 
fineries the  union  minimum  wage  rates  ranged  from  46j  cents  to  79  cents. 

About  sixty  prn-cont  of  the  beat  sugar  workers  i;crG  reported  by  the 
Bur-au  of  Labor  Statistics  to  be  covered  by  union  contracts  as  of  October 
1941,  and  forty-six  of  the  beet  sugar  factories  wsre  operating  under  union 
agreements.    The  winirmaa  hourly  wage  rates  agreed  upon  by  collective  bar- 
giining  ranged  from  ©0  cents  in  a  Colorado  factory  to  7%  cents  in  a 
California  factory. 

As  of  Octobf^r    1941,  the  wa^^e  structure  in  the  irdustry,  including 
both  the  unionized  end  non-unionized  se^-Tiunts,  is  shown  in  Tables  13  to  17, 
which  reveal,  for  e.^cainple,  that  in  mainland  raw  sUc^r  factories  approximately 
eighty-seven  percent  of  the  iwrk^rs  received  less  than  forty  cents  per  hour. 
These  tables  also  shew  that  the  averag'^  hourly  earrinss  Rt  the  time  of  tlie 
surveys  2/ vnre  34.3  cents  in  tho  Treinland  raw  su^-nr  factories,  41.5  cents 
in  the  ilawaiian  ra.v  su.'^r  factories,  68.2  coiits  in  thi  su^^ar  rofiaeries,  61.4 
ocKtS  in  beet  sutjar  factories,  and  49.8  cents  in  syrup  and  raolacses  plants. 

2 •    Rolation  of  a^abor  costs-i;o  total  .costs 

'  A  close  SOTroxisiation  of  the  r^^lation  of  labor  costs  to  total  costs 
for  1939  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Census  data  of  total  v.'^  - o  and  salary 
payments  z/  in  rclatior  to  the  Census  data  on  value  of  products.  A/    If  there 


p'^'  UniVey  States  D^mrtra^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Union  Ayec- 

nentB_^and  Tjnj.£n  Condit i o^^  April  13,  1942. 

2/    One  survey  lias  condu.-ted  for  the  Public  Contracts  Division  'dth  r-sn,-ct  to 
th'^  ?arnir  js  and  hours  in  boet  su^ar  iactcries  and  oar.3  su  ,ar  refineries 
for  the  ot.yroll  pei  io^'  ending  nearest  to  October  2b,  1^41,  and  tht;  other 
^vas  conducted  by  the  ';fe^o  and  iicur  Division  with  respect  to  the  -arnini^s  anr* 
hours  for  the  payroll  period  ending;  nearest  to  (a)  October  15,  19^1  in  thos* 
cane  sug^r  refineries  that  wore  not  surveyed  by  the  Public  Contracts  Divider 
]»ainland  raw  cane  su-jar  factories,  sorgo  syrup  factories,  sv^r  cane  syrup 
factories  and  syrup  and  nolassos  mixors  and  blenders-  (b)  liaroli  31,  194^^  in 
roanle  £;u-ar  ar'^  naple  syrup  iactoriesj  and  (c)  l-ay  51,  1&42  in  i^v'aiian  raw 
csne  sugar  factories. 

3/   Excludinii  the  salaries  of  officers  of  corporations. 

mm 

4/   Value  of  products,  as  reported  by  tho  Census  Bureau,  m^ars  the  sales  value 
at  the  plant  of  tho  total  output  for  the  yciar. 
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Table  13«    Mainland  raw  cane  sugar  factories :    Distribution  of  employeefl 
according  to  average  hourly  earnings^  October  1941 


bourly 


) 


Hoaber 

.  in 


AiilMtff'yfc'if  J 

|iairooni*a0Ww 


OuMilatiTo  . 
peroentagiAr 


Loes  than  30.0 

235 

Imctly  30*0 

4fX32 

30.1  to  30.9 

156 

31,0  to  31.9 

397 

32«0  to  32*9 

327 

33.0  to  33.9 

268 

34.0  to  34.«9 

104 

35.0  to  35.9 

217 

36.0  to  36.9 

75.. 

if    37.0  to  37.9 

172 

to  3i»f 

66 

'''v^^W.®  to  39.9 

Ezaotlj  40^0 

49 

40.1  to  44.9 

173 

45.0  to  49.9 

186 

50.0  to  54.9 

133 

55*0  to  59.9 

60.0  to  64.9 

4B 

§5.0  to  69«9 

.27 

10»0-  to  74«9 

27 

75.0  to  99.9 

95 

XQ0.0  and  otw 

III 


of  eatabllshMEts  in  siirw 

cents  / 


,087 
49 
34.3 


3.3 

3.3 

61.6 

63.8 

5«6 

69*4 

iL#o 

74.0 

3.8 

f  f  »o 

1.5 

79^..#3 

3.1 

82*3 

1.0 

S3.3 

85.3 

86.7 

87.3 

0.7 

88.0 

2,4 

90  c4 

2.6 

93.0 

1.9 

9.^.9 

1.7 

96.6 

0.7 

97.3 

0.4 

97»7 

0.4 

98.1 

99.4 

0«6 

100.0 

 '^Sources   Qm  fmk3UB  19* 


ma^m  and  cwwilative  percentages  were  conqputed  separately. 
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Table  14.   Hawaiian  raw  cane  sugar  factories i    Distribution  of  en^loyees 
according  to  average  hourly  earnings,  ilay  1942 


Employee  Ninber 
average  hourly  in  Simple  Cumilatiye 

earnings  (cents)  gtynroy  percentage  percentage 


30,0  to  30.9 

48 

1.1 

1.1 

31.0  to  31.9 

17 

0.4 

1.5 

32.0  to  32.9 

22 

e.5 

2.0. 

33.0  to  33.9  . 

837 

19.3 

21.3 

34*0  to  34.9 

386 

8.9 

30.2 

35.0  to  35.9 

455 

10.5 

40.7 

36.0  to  36.9 

182 

4.2 

 w  •  % 

37.0  to  37.9 

273 

6.3 

51.2 

38.0  to  3o.9 

260 

6,0 

57.2 

39.0  to  39.9 

212 

4.9 

62.1 

40.0  or  more 

1,643 

37.9 

100.0 

Number  of  employees  in  survey  4f335 
Number  of  establishments  in  survey  34 
Average  hourly  earnings  (cents)  41.5 


Source.!   See.  fable  19. 
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fMil«  15*   Cuntgppr  refineries;   Diotribution  of  eraploywes  aocording 
wmmm  hourly  tejmngp,  Ctetob«r  1941 


"Employee 
average  hourly 
earnings  (cents} 


ham  tban  30*0 
fcactly  30.0 
30,1  to  30.9 

31o0  to  31.9 
|2.0  to  32o9 
33.0  to  33.9 
34*0  to  34.9 
35.0  to  35.9 
36.0  to  36.9 
37.0  to  37.9 
38iO  to  38*9 

39.0  to  39.9 

WHbEBCtly  40.0 

40.1  to  44.9 
45*0  to  49*9 
50.0  to  54.9 
55.0  to  59.9 
6o»o  to  64.9 
65.0  to  69.9 
70.0  to  74.9 
75.0  to  99.9 


Nomber 

in 
survey 


7 
441 
71 
lU 
152 

U5 
130 
97 
21 
190 
67 
46 

726 
*99 

564 

62d 

398 
1,012 
3,277 


Simple  , 
percentages^ 


Huaber  of  employwa  in  survey  15,455 
of  establishments  in  survey  30 
Hourly  earnings  (cents)  68»2 


5.4 
0»5 
#te7 
1.0 
0.9 
0.7 
0.6 
0.1 
1,2 

0,4 
0.3 

4.0 
4.7 

3.2 

3,6 

4.1 

2.6 

6.5 
21*3 
29.9 

S«3 


Cumulative  . 
percentageir 


5.5 
5.9 
6.7 
7.6 

8.6 
9.3 
9i9 

loa 

11.3 
11.7 

12,0 

16.0 
20.7 
23.9 
27.6 
31.6 
34.2 
40.8 
62*0 
91.7 
100.0 


than  on«-4ii«iitiath  of  one  percent. 
s/  Simple  and  cumulative  fircentages  were  conpiitad  separately! 


Table  16,    leet  «uga^-  factorle?:    DiPtribution  of  employees 

according  to  average  hourly  eamingf,  October  1941 


Smj^loyee  lumber 
averege  hourly  in  Simple        .  Cumulative 

earn  Inge  (centii)  survey  percentage  Sif         percentage  5:/ 


Ifffp  th^n  .'^0.0 

16 

0.1 

0,1 

Exactly  3'".o 

4 

* 

0.1 

?0.1  to  ?0.9 

6. 

* 

0.1 

31.0  t.o  .'^1.9 

6 

• 

0.1 

32.0  to  32.9 

5 

m 

0.3 

33.0  to  33,9 

14 

0.1 

0.? 

34.0  to  34.9 

8 

m 

0.3 

35.0  t.o  35.9 

74 

0.3 

0.6 

36.0  t.o  36.9 

35 

0.1 

0.7 

37.0  to  37.9 

6Q 

0.3 

0. 9 

38.0  to  38.9 

26 

0.1 

1.0 

39.0  t.o  53. P 

51 

0.3 

1.5 

Ixactly  40,0 

309 

1.3 

2.6 

40.1  to  44,9 

641 

2.8 

5.3 

45.0  to  49,9 

1717 

7. A 

13.7 

50.0  t.0  54.9 

3043 

13.1 

25.8 

55.0  to  59.9 

6416 

37.5 

53.3 

60.0  to  64.9 

3587 

15.4 

68.7 

65.0  to  69.9 

1724 

.  76.1 

70.0  to  74.9 

1806 

7.8 

7§.0  to  99,9 

3330 

14.3 

98.2 

100*0  .and  over 

l.«8 

lOO*  0 

Kuaber  of  employees  In  survey  23,297 
Number  of  ePtablishments  in  siirvey  75 
Averade  hourly  earnings  (cents)  61.4 


Source:    *5ee  ta^hle  19. 

*      lesp  tha-n  one-t'-'entieth  o-^  1  percent. 

a/    Simple  and  cvjnulative  percentages  were  computed  separately. 


fable  17, 


and  iiolai««eB  factoriet:    flttrl"bution  of 

jplo3r»««  ao«0'i*#;lng  to  average  hourly  eerninss, 

19Ai-4'^'  on. 


Kiiplojfie 
mweTcr^€  hourly 


In 
surrey 


^iiipla  I 
pareenteff  ^' 


OimlatlTe  . 
percentage  fi/ 


less  tlian  SO.,0 

?0 

8.8 

Iractly  ?0,0 

lAO 

I'M 

Ifi.l. 

to  ?0,9 

17.5 

?1.0  to  ?13 

0..^ 

17.7 

6 

0.6 

18.9 

10 

0.9 

19.3 

?4.0  to  ?4.9 

7 

0,'» 

35.0  to  ?5.9 

4^ 

A.O 

86.0  to  36.9 

5 

0.5 

24.4  . 

87,0  to  37,§ 

35 

27.5 

38.0  to  38,9 

a 

27.7 

3i'.0  to  »,9  '  ■ 

3 

0.3 

28.0  . 

IXMtly  40.0 

165 

15.'-. 

43.6 

m^l  to  4^.9 

38 

3«6 

47.2 

45.0  to  49.9 

151 

61.6 

50.0  to  54*9 

67 

67.0 

56.0  tp  59.9 

"2B 

2.7 

69.6 

60*0  to  64.9 

39 

3.7 

73.3 

65.0  to  69.S 

64 

6.1 

79.4 

70.0  to  74.9 

100 

•  ■     9  #  5 

88.9 

75.0  to  99.9 

83 

7.9 

96.8 

110.0  aail  over 

34 

100.0 

o  In  "urie|f  1*054 
t9  Itt  etmrey  49 
•pmlng"  (centp)  49*8 


Sovmt    ^  to^le  19. 

a/    Staple  ani'  oiaaulatlre  perceRtafXet  i#ere  coiqpiitec*  aeparately, 


II 
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were  no  profit  or  loss  ths  relation  of  labor  cost  to  value  of  products 
Tiould  equal  the  relation  of  labor  cost  to  total  costs;  if  there  were  a 
profit  the  ratio  of  labor  oosts  to  total  oosta  weuld  lie  emller  than  the 
actual  labor  coat-total  cost  ratio,  and  if  there  were  a  loss  it  would  be 
larger.    Therafore  relating;  labor  eo«t  to  the  value  of  products  results, 
except  in  cases  v/ber^*  ths  nrofits  or  losses  are  urrjsually  large,  in  a 
ratio  that  is  very  clQse  to  tlie  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  total  costs. 

By  this  analysis  (Table  18)  labor  cost  in  mainland  sugar  factories 
in  19S9  la  Didlcatad  to  have  been  equal  to  approximtely  10.3  percent  of 
the  total  e oats  incurred  by  them  l/  and  in  ^waiian  factories  to  have  been 
equal  to  only  6.3  percent  of  the  Total  costs.    In  cane  suj^-,ar  refineries 
the  labor  cost  in  1&39  is  indicated  to  have. been  approxinstely  5,7  percent 
of  total  costs,  in  beet  su^ar  factories  12.1  percent,  and  in  syrup  and 
molasses  factories  9.2  percent.     -  .  , 

3*    Direct  effect |  of  increasing  the  i^nimma 

(a)    Number  and  percontafe^e  of  workers  directly  affected  by  various 
possible  minirnisi  mafio  rates 

■In  the  industry  as  a  whole  18.6  percent  of  the  51,228  workers  covered 
by  the  surveys  z/,  or  9,5^88  irork':»rs,  would  at  the  tine  of  the  surveys  have 
been  directly  aTfected  by  increasing  the  miiiiiaun  hourly  wage  rate  to  36  cents, 
and  22.3  pf^r cent,  or  11,321  workers,  would  have  been  affected  "by  a  40-cent 
mininun.    It  is  nrobablo  that  the  number  of  workers  who  would  now  be  affected 
is  soriG'Yhat  smller,  due  to  wage  incrsaaes  subsequent  to  tho  date  of  tho 
surveys. 3/ 

In  th'j  mainland  raw  su^r  ffeictorics  6,136  workers,  or  37.3  percent  of 
the  7,087  inorkors  surveyed,  woulr"  have  been  af foot od  by  a  40-cont  minimum  4^ 
in  October  1941  and  aboixt  62.3  norcont  W9uld  liave  been  affected  by  a  36-ceiit 
mininun  (Tnblo^lS).    In  tho  Hawaiian  raw  su^ar  factories  40.7  percent  of  the 
workers  would  have  been  affected  by  a  36-cent  niniraura  hourly  wage  rate  in 


JL/    This  cor^ared  with  a  figure  of  13.9  percent  obtained  from  an  actual  analysis 
of  th3  financial  data  of  42  Louisiana  su^jar  mills  for  tho.  year  1939 (see 
Appendix  Table  lO).    The  difference  of  3.6  percent  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  osti^ate  based  on  Census  data  did  net  include  as  labor 
cost  t]io  saL^ri  s  paid  to  officers  of  corporations  v/hereas  tho  study  of  42 
Louisiana  rills  did  include  such  sf.luri      as  l^bor  cost,  and  partly  by  tho 
fact  that  tho  :;stiinat'j  based  on  Census  data  included  thj  rolatively  moro 
efficient  Florida  section  of  the  branch. 

2/  See  footnote  2,  p.  33- 

Z/   Tlhile  oo^'-nl  t'.  c.-ta  ooncerninfc,  tho  extent  of  vjtx^^q  increacs  are  not  avail- 
able at  this  tiifie,  rtjports  fron  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  other 
sources  indicate  that  a  number  of  establis'xiont s  have  granted  such  increases, 
Tho  Arnerican  Su^^ar  Cane  League  has  reported  recently  that  mininun  wa-;es  have 
boon  increased  two  to  five  cents  per  hour  in  some  raw  cane  suj^ar  ffcetories 
during  the  1942  soason. 

4/   Possible  v/age  rates  to  '.^ich  specific  referenc  ;s  are  nade  are  used  for  il- 
lustrative purposes  only  ^r.d  are  not  intended  to  suggest  that  any  particular 

rate  should  bo  recoraiaondod.  ,  . 

(10706) 


Table  18,    Labor  coPt,  vplue  of  prot'nctp,  ant'  percent  relation 
of  labor  cost  to  value  of  products,  all  branches  of 

the  induftry,  1939 


Industry  branoli 
ami  isotioft 

Value  of  pyHHI 

labor  coeW 

Percent  labor 
Qost  of  value 
of  products/ 

Ml  bran. chef!.  tO'tal 

11,096,871,519 

•^73, 888 ,984 

6.7 

laat  s'Ti^ar 

134.396.017 

16,213.417 

13,1 

lair  Mf»,;^|M€{ar 

83.777,885 

6,541,742 

7.9 

Kalnland 

33,526,898 

3,463,217 

10.3 

Hawaiian 

-  49,350,987 

3,078,525 

6.3 

lafined  c.ane  8Ti«ar 

f 

389,869.764       1    21. 204,^^23 

5.4 

lOrth 

323,196.218 

18,496,786 

5.7 

fouth 

66,675,546 

2,705.536 

4. 1. 

'lyrt^  and  Btolaavas 

17,180,304 

■  .1   1 

1,583.439 

— 

;  9.2 

1 

1  1 

Source:  .Cea™:  of  Maiiuf aoturet . 

a/    Slim  o:P  all  wa^ep  ap<i  nalarlep  eircept  the  salaries  of  corporatlof! 
fleers . 

b/    This  percentage  l«  used  a«  the  fsttmaiad  percent  relet "on  of 
labor  co«t  to  total  cost. 
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liiy  1942  and  62,1  poroenb  would  have  been  affected  by  a  40-cent  mininum. 
A  40-cent  minimum  would  have  directly  affected  12  percent  of  the  vrorkers 
in  cane  sugar  refineries  and  1.3  percent  of  the  wrkers  in  beet  sugar 
factories  in  October  1941  and  28  percent  of  the  workers  in  syrup  and  mol&tBes 

fHctories. 

(b)   Direct  effecta,  on  the  wa|;e  bill 


Por  the  industry  as  a  whole  tlie  wa^e  bill  paid  durin^;  the  periods 
oovered  by  the  surveys  would  have  been  increased  by  only  3,7  percent  if  the 
hourly  rat^e  of  p«y"''ilSiP-'«i|^^        wh#y||i|p||i  less  than  40  cents  had  been 
rmiaed  to  that  level.     The 'iip|||eiita|;e  in  the  wage  bill  varied  widely 

between  the  v«if|i|||  establishnpnts  in  the  .industry,  howuvor,  and  in  47  of  the 
257  surveyed  thora  would  have  been  no  increase  resulting,  directly  from  a 
40-cent  minimura  for  the  reason  that  all  tha  work  rs  ir,  thosw  47  establishracnbs 
wore  already  rocQivin^  more  than  40  cents  per  hour.    In  the  mainland  raw 
sugar  factories  the  wage  bill  paid  in  October  1941  would  have  been  directly 
increased  by  12 .A  percent  if  the  minintia  hoiirly  wage  rate  had  been  increased 
to  36  cents  and  by  22.3  percent  if  tho  ainlMia  had  boon  infireased  to  40  cents 

20).    The  wago  bill  of  Biwaiian  sugar  factories  v/ould  have  been  in^ 
Vroased  6.5  porcsnk  by  a  40-cent  niininv<:n  and  that  of  car.c  su-ar  refineries 
would  have  been  increased  only  1.5  p.^rcont.    A  40-cort  ninir.un  would  hr.vo 
raised  the  -.mgo  bill  ir  tho  syrup  and  molassos  branch  by  4.5  p^^rccnt  and 
would  have  incroased  th«  wagu  bill  of  boot  sumr  factories  by  only  ono-tenth 
of  one  p.^rcont.  T.  ^ 


(o)    Btreot  effects  on  total  costs  of  production 

Tabic  21  sho'TS  the  percent  relation  of  labor  cor,t  to  tot-a  costs 
for  thvi  industry  as  a  wfiola  and  for  its  branches,  and  also  shows  th^  csti- 
■atod  percentage  increase  in  tho  total  costs  that  would  have  resulted 
directly  from  establishing,  at  the  tiraa  of  th<?  srirvoys,  minimis  houiiy  wago 
rates  ■between  30  and  40  cents  per  hour.  branches  conbincd  an  in- 

crease of  ono-tcnth  of  one  percent  in  total  costs  would  have  resulted  diroot- 
ly  froia  increasing  tha  hourly  inininun  to  36  cents,  and  an  increase  of  two- 
.  tenths  of  one  percent  would  havo  resulted  fron  a  40-ccnt  miniriun.  Tho 
minl:;nd  raw  sugar  mills  v/ould  havo  expcrioncod  n  direct  increase  oi'  2.3 
percent  in  total  costs  as  a  result  of  a  40-cont  minimun,  or  approximt e ly 
ei,^  cents  par  c||||ll|fcf  raw  su^r,l/ 

'^^"^  In  canr*  su^ar  refineries  as  a  'Aole,  as  shown  in  Tablo  21,  tho 

-iil|llli%go  increase  in  total  costs  resulting  diroctly  fron  a  40-cont  minimum 
wnild  have  boon  only  one-tonth  of  one  percent,  or  about  ono-hulf  of  a  cent 
por  cwt.  of  refined  sugar,  assuninti  that  the  actual  av-;rasG  basis  price  of 
|4.15  per  cwt.  of  refined  su^^ar  recoivod  in  1941  by  the  refiners  2^  ms 


mm 


^""lased  on  the  assumption  that  tha  1941-42  season  avurago  price  of  $3,612 
per  cwfc..  incl^llll^^  or  loss  but  wfts,  merely  e-^uivr^lont  to  total 

oosts.    Howe v.jr Ta*  t be  available  information  indicates  a  profit  of 
-     ...approximately  59  cents  per  cr/t.  during  tho  1941-42  season  the  estimto 
of  direct  increase  in  total  costs  resulting  from  ostajlishing  a  40-cent 
mininun  is  soricwhat  overstated.    T!W.th  rospoct  to  tho  1942-43  season  it 
should  be  rencinbored  that  tha  season  average  price  will  probably  bo  soino- 
Itet  biglter  because  of  thy  ceiling  price  having  beon  laoreasod  to  ^3.73 
per  cwt • 


2/  Wholesale  refined  price  excluding  tax  of  Cp.63&.  (Sej  T^.bl.  9  for 
~     average  annpg^l  prices  of  refined  sugar).  (10706) 
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no  rely  ojqual  to  the  total  costs.    Southern  refiners  would  have  ©iqEKjrIenoed  an 
tit^rcasc  of  four-tenths  of  one  percent  in  total  costs,  or  approxiir:Stc;ly  1«7 
oonts  per  cwt.  of  rcflnod  sufrar,  l/  and  northom  refiners  w>uld  he.¥e  had  no 
tlgnlf  ioant  imrease  • 

Beet  sugar  factories  would  have  experienced  no  significant  increase 
as  a  rcailt  of  a  40-ccnt  minimum  and  syrup  and  molasses  factories  would  hc.vo 
had  an  inoroaso  of  1,1  percent  in  the  South  and  only  one-tonth  of  one  percent 
in  #10  north* 

It  shoulc,  of  course,  be:  rcrlizod  that  althoup;h  the  pr'-cedin^r,  discus- 
sion h-.s  indicated  thr.t  certain  perccnta.ere  incrc:is«.  s  in  tot:.l  costs  mif^ht 
occur  ^^s  a  direct  result  of  increasing  the  minimum  wag(-  rctcs  such  incroasos 
in  total  costs  mr.y  actually  not  occur,  and  if  they  do  occur  may  he  consider- 
ably, sacllor  thcji  indioatod.    All  or  part  of  the  increase  In  wage  costs  »ay 
be  offset  through  increased  managcnicnt  efficiencies  and  greater  production 
coonoiBics.  2/   This  pos ability  is  c specie.  11  v  groat  with  respect  to  the  mrin- 
Ir.n'i  r^xw  c:.no  sufrar  factories,  beet  sug'r  factori-  3,  :.nd  in:.plc,   aor."?o,  and 
sugar c:.ne  syrup  factories,  as  the  production  of  these  factories,  as  orevioufjly 
mcntioni.d,  has  increased,  thus  making  possible  the  economics  accompanying  in- 
creased production.    In  addition,  increased  labor  productivity  may  offset  to  a 
large  extent  any  increase  in  hourly  wages.  3/   An  increase  in  miniiaum  rates 
may  also,  in  many  cases,  serve  effectively  to  decrease  total  costs  by  reducing 
thu  raiount  of  labor  tura-over. 

4.    Indirect  effects  on  eaminfrs  above  tiie  minija^ 

The  foregoin?  estim>\tes  of  t^-^e  direct  effects  of  the  different  minima 
on  wace  bills  do  not  include  any  allwcnce  for  increases  vhich  mifi;Jit  be 
granted  to  workers  who$e  hourly  earnings   were  at  the  tiie  of  the  survey  equal 
to  or  j^reater  th'  n  the  specified  minimm  hourly  vrtx<re  rates.    Under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  such  increases  are  not  mandatory,  btat  the  possible  indirect 
effect  cf  est.-.blishin;;  higher  minimum  hourly  ■wa9;c  rates  should  be  recornizod. 
On  the  other  h-^.nd,  the  estim.tcs  do  not  mr.ke  any  allcf'ance,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained previously,  for  the  possible  g.-.ins  in  1  ;bor  productivity  and  reductions 
in  labor  turn-over  rates  resulting  from  hie^er  earnings.    These  and  othc-  fac- 
tors fiay  counteract  the  inerease  in  the  wago  bill  to  suoh  an  extent  thrt  the 
unit  lAbor  cost  may  rise  less  them  is  indicated  by  the  estimated  wrgc-bill 
inoreases. 


Ij    As  in  the  case  of  raw  cane  sugar  the  assiomption  -IJiat  total  costs  were 
equal  to  the  &vera""o  price  received  b^/  tl^e  processors  i^  not  accurtt* 
in  that  it  results  in  an  overstatement  of  the  ectu::l  monetr.ry  increase 
in  total  costs  that  would  occur. 

2/  Appendix  Titl*  11  iwd  Appendix  A  briefly  describe  the  trend  toward 
modernization  and  incroasod  efficiency  in  Loulsianft  raw  cane  stigar 
mills  from  1929  to  1939. 

5/   Appendix  T-bles  12  to  15,  ^\'hich  shov  thv  trt.nd  from  1919  to  1939,  in 
"ttie  production  of  sugr.r  and  in  the  cost  (as  reported  by  thv.  Census) 
of  production,  reveal,  for  cxcjnplo,  ttict  "the  produjtion  of  rRw  oenc 
suf^f.r  per  worker  and  per  factor^,'  has  increased  sharply  and  that  the 
unit  cost  of  production  has  decreased. 
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file  liaiits  and  iiiportanc'O  ofwi^i 
contiiipeiit  on  several  factors,  the  net 
or  predicted  even  in  general  terms  with 
factors,  probably  the  most  significant, 
affectinjE!;  certain  firms  or  segments  of 
situation,  the  degree  to  vbich  workers' 
ftlxjTe  the  proposed  ninimuia  mge  rate 
attitude  of  mmlll^^        d  """""" 
for  the  particular  commodity •    The  i 
rate  are  not  necessarily  Smmcdiate,  an 
the  interaction  of  nuwerous  factors. 


indireot  effects  on  ooirts  are 

influence  of  which  cannot  be  aiea sored 

any  degpee  of  certainty.    Among  tiiese 
apart  from  any  special  conditions 
an  industrv,  are  the  general  business 
hourly  earnings  are  concentrated  just 
bargaining  position  of  labor,  the 
;e  differentials,  and  the  demand 
j  effects  of  a  frive  n  miniitaum  wage 
ir  magnitude  is  the  net  result  of 


these  obsenrations  are  made  here- to  indicate  that  tho  sctual  in- 
croases  in  ware  bills  following  the  c  stablishmcrt  of  hifrhc  r  minimum  wag.  rates 
nay  not  bo  identj||i|with  the  estimates  presented  in  the  preceding  tables.  In 
'iiddition  to  those' ^wiHoned,  other  forces  my  tend  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
'^||^^||||tt&l  ^e'^f^liSgllllH  lfonethclcss,.|||||||p^  preparation  of  thu  estiuatcs  of 


ffc^iitlSr  the  several  mtniattHt'lfcurly  wage  rates  iniiich  may  be 
rccoEOTDndcd  cjad  apTi^^mrod  serves  th;  useful  puroosc  of  pointing  out  probablo 
general  results  within  the  sugar  and  related  products  industry  in  the  period 
aubseqaeat  to  the  adofrttlon  of  whatever  new  mini'siiin  v/agc  rate  may  bo^  rcoomaundod. 


ii 
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D,    OTSTOiWIOi  OF  T?«!PII!T5D  SUGAR 


Accordin-?  to  data  published  by  the  Census  bureau  rel^*ting  to  the 
year  1935  most  of  the  refined  sugar,  both  beet  and  cane,  was  sold  bv  the 
manufacturers  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  as  shown    in  table  22.  The 
second  most  important  type  of  purchaser  was  the  industrial  and  other  large 
users  of  sugar.    Sales  by  refined  sugar  m&nufaeturers  directly  to  retailers 
constituted  a  minor  portion  of  thsir  total  sales  and  sales  to  household  con- 
sumers were  negligible. 

The  second  step  in  the  distributive  process,  thr.  t  is,  the  distribu- 
tion of  sugar  by  wholesalers  and  jobbers  to  re  callers  (x.-A  others  is  chovm  in 
table  23,  which  .reveals  that  the  combined  su^rar  sales  of  wholesalers  in  iho 
"Groceries  Trade"  and  "Groceries  and  Foods  Trade"  was  #183,715,000  as  com- 
pared with  |ln,49l,000  by  other  v/hole  sale rs  reporting  sugar  sales  and 
$169,490,000  by  manufacturers  sales  branches.  Part  of  the  sales  made  by 
wholesalers  or  manufacturers  sales  brjinches  were  nf;2"otiated  by  agents  and 
brokers,  as  their  total  sales   were    5 68, 707,000  of  which  their  sales  on 
behalf  of  manufacturers  were  only  |328, 805,000  iff&blo  22). 

Table  23  Aa^s  that  of  the  5,177  wholesalers  classified  by  the 
Census  of  Business  as  being  in  the  "Beer,  Wines  and  Liquor  Tridc"  there  were 
30  which  reported  the  sale  of  supar  in  1955.    For  these  30  cstublishmonts 
sugar  constituted  45.4  percent  of  the  combined  sales  of  ail  comiaoditic  s.  Of 
the  1^786  wholesalers  classified  in  the  "Groceries  (Full  Line)  Trade"  there 
were  1,769  that  sold  sugar,  and  it  constituted  11.9  percent  of  their  sales. 
S^gar  constituted  38,7  percent  of  the  sales  of  the  6^6  establishacnts  In  the 
"Rroeeries  and  ?Qods  (Specialty  Lines)  Trade"  that  roportod  the  sale  of  sugsir. 
Of  these  676  C8tabli#\ments  there  were  126  whose  sales  were  pritarily  sugar, 
and  whose  operations,' as  well  as  the  opwrcitions  of  those  ar<3nts  and  brolcors 
whose  sales  -mro  primarily  sugar,  arc  analyzed  in  cable  24. 

The  126  wholesalers  whose  sales  were  pri-narily  sugar  employed  an 
oMMiil  avurage  of  1,164  persons  in  1935,  had  a  combined  payroll  of  #1,702,000 
luad  had  net  sales  of  #62,382,000,  most  of  which  rdprcsentcd  salus  of  swi::ir. 
fZi  analysis  with  respect  to  the  classes  of  customers  reveals  that  53.3  percent 
of  the  salts  of  this  group  of  whole  sal- rs  were  to  ret.;il:rs.    There  was  soae 
competition  with  m:.nuf acturers  and  brokers  as  13,1  pc  rcent  of  tk-  salts  wore 
to  oth;.r  v/holcsulers  and  29.4  percent  to  industrial  and  other  l-.Tge  users.  A 
similar  onclysis  for  the  228  agents  and  brokers  whose  principal  sales  in  1935 
were  sugar  is  also  shtwm. 
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fm^le  22. 


t  a/  of  beet  surar  and  raflnei'  ^mm  'in^ar  "^ittattu* 
faoturers  'Aai 


Btt  sale 

isslfied  by  type  of  purchaser,  transfers 
Tiitliiil  tlie  organization,  and  sales  ner^otiLted  thro;;^h 
agents,  brokers,  and  commission  houses 


Beot  suear  manti- 


IsO'Uiit  fO'roent' 


Refined  cane  sugar 
1Sftmifacturers*~  * 


Fercent 


Beet  sugar  and  re- 
f  ined  'cane"  su'f^ar 
"Inanuf  a  ctul^r^  ' 

Amount  Percent 


Total  net  sales 
Sales  to  industrial 


Sales  to  wholesalers 
•ad  Jobbers  h/ 

teles  to  retailers 
(including  chain 

|^!VlK>UBehold 


Sill, 916, 000  100,0 

12,610^000  11 •8 

91,071,000  81.4 

7,747,000  6«9 

48t,:000  0.4 


1279,920,000  100.0 


Transfer  to  other  plants 
or  branches  in  sanei 

ton  I  8,849,000 


19.0 

173,441,000  62.0 

53,238,000  19.0 
^  Oi 


92,943,000 


Sales  negotiated  through 
•gents,  brokers,  and 
QoniBiisslon  houses 


^s391,836,000  100. 0 

66,851,000  16.8 

264,612,000  67.5 

60,985,000  15.6 

488,000  0.1 


101,792,000 


(Inoliiled  abo^e) 


lomroei    United  States  Dep&r-taent  of  COBBocrce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of 
Biisindss  (1936),  Distribution  of  !^nufaoturers  Sales,  p.  53. 

a/   net  a»les  do  not  include  sales  or  transfers  to  other  plants  or  branches  in 
the  muat  organic  at  ion. 


b/  Includ«|pif^aBall  quantitjr  of  sales  not  allocated  to  usual  channels, 
o/   Mone  reported. 
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Table  23.    Establishments  en^aped  in  the  wholesale  distribution 
of  sugar,  1935f    percent  suerar  sales  to  total  sales, 
and  actual  surar  sales  classified  by  type  of  opera- 
tion  and  kind-of-busitiess  group 


Type  of  operation 
and  kind-of-bur.ine  ss 
or  trade  group 


pull-Service  and  Limited-Funotion 
"Whole  sale  rs 
Beer,  Wines  tjid  Liquors  Trade 
Pana  Products— Raw  Materials 

Trade 

Farm  Products— Consumer  Goods 

Trtide 

Gene  r  al  ■    r  cha  ndi  5  r   T  re.  d  c 
Grocorios  (Full  Line)  Trade 
Groceries  and  Foods  (Specialty 
Lines)  Trade 

Manufacturers  Sales  Branches 
(With  Stocks) 
Groceries  and  Foods  (Specialty 
Lines)  Trade 

Manufacturers  Sales  Breaches 
(Without  Stocks) 
Groceries  and  Foods  •(Speoialty 
lines)  Trade 


Agents  und  Brokers 

Products— Consumer  Goods 

Trade 

liries  and  Foods  (Specialty 
Lines)  Trade 


E  stabl i  shment  s 


In  this 
classifi-  SollinT 
cation  sugar 


5,177 
2,047 

10,506 

136 


2,962 


181 


1,360 


30 
10 

92 

25 


1,736  1,769 
10,726  676 


8 


Percent 

sales  of 
sugar 

to  total 
sales 


45.4 

47.4 

9.3 
4.2 
11.9 

38  .7 


99.7 


32.4 
79.2 


•Reported 
sales  of 
suf^ar 


''56,392,000 

5,  538,000 

2,956,000 
I  1,605,000 
116,908,000 

66,807,000 


86.2  159,983,000 


29,502,000 

1,190,000 
568,707,000 


Souroet    Census  of  Business!  1935,  l^olesale  Distribution,  Yolume  ¥111. 
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tltlil#  24«    BstabTishments  en'-arinf  priLiBrily  in  tte  v.holesale  dis- 
tribution of  supar,  1935:  liUB.be r,      employees,  payroll, 
total  mt  sales,  and  sales  to  each  class  of  customer 


Full4MMrrv|0e  audi 

Agents  and 

liai  te  d-fOMtl  on 

hrokBrs— 

nholesalers— 

Groceries 

Orocories  and 

and  Foods 

Foods  (Specialty 

(Specialty 

line  s) 

lines) 

All  F'sta^lishireati  whose 

principal  sales  ii»rt  ■sugar 

Fiamiber 

126 

228 

Unployees  ti/  ' 

1,154  • 

1,070 

Payroll 

111,702,000 

§2,619,000 

fetal  ^mt  sales 

62,382,000 

568,227,000 

Met  sates  of  eatfthllshasnts  rsfortlac  distribution  b"  class  of  ousto'nerf 


Total  of  sales  analyzed 
To  industrial  and  other 

large  ti.8ers 
To  nhoiesalers 
To  retailers 
To  household 
To  foreign  buyers 


Perce  Ob:  aC^MMpI -'C&alysed 
To  indu^^Hl  and  other 

large  users 
to  liiolesalers 
To  retailers 
To  household  consumers 
To  fbpeign  buyers 


46,415,000 

12,633,000 
5,636,000 
27,060,000 

QMIgj  000 


Peroent 

29.4 
12.1 
58*3 
0.2 

y 


473,6Sfi,QO0 

167,716,000 
259,941,000 
41,010.000 

b/ 

4,.9'y9,0^00 

PeroeUt 

-,,-.,-—-.,.—««, 

Ivv.U 

35*:  4 
54.3 
8«7 

b/ 
T.1 


i     SourOOi    Census  of  Businesst  1935,  YTiole sale  Distribution,  Volume  VI, 
fPm  19  and  25,  and  Volume  VII,  pp.  4*7  arid  56."'"'*" 


a/  FttU-tiiie  and 


airer&ge  for  year. 


Appondix  table  1,    Mainland  rev  care  sugar  factories:  Prod- 

uetSf  %gr  quantity  and  value.  1939 


Value 


Products 

i 

Amount  i 
produced  . 

Collars 

PerceRt 
of  total 

— —  ' — ' — -1 

Total 

V  ■ 

law 

Chivinulated 
Clarified 
Syrup  and  molasses  (gallons) 
Sjrrup 

Biacketrap  iioIaff«#« 

Other  molassas 
Bagasse,  for  sale  as  such  (tons) 
other  product.  >/ 



■ 
■ 

■ 

•^Ofi  OAS 
417.314 
50,4?1 
38,267 
41.393.730 

31.647,335 
6,017,215 
f  960 

22,909.107 
4'f 385 . 988 
3,770,666 
3.144.516 
1,054,174 
1.380,833 
1  809,620 

1 

13 . 563 

i 

8  9  ^^8 
68.4 
13*  1 
8.3 
9,3 
3.1 
3.8 
3.4 

1          . 9 

f 

i 

Source:    Census  of  Manufactures, 

X9<?9  m 

a/   Turblnado,  second  and  third  sugars,  sugi^r  in  process,  etc. 
Iiass  thun  0,05  peroent. 


-  52:  - 


A||p«iiilz  talil*  2«    BatiAitan  raw  eane.tusar  fact  or  let:  Talua 


Products 

Talue 

Dollars 

F«rcent 
Qt  total 

Total 

49,8&0,9e7 

100.0  . 

Sugar 

46,5.'^.  815 

98,6 

law 

45.0S0.013 

91  #5 

ftrannlatadl 

3 •475 .80S 

7.1 

aam^  mi  •©laataa  C«alloaf ) 

562.804 

1«3 

Syrup 

30,780 

•  1 

MaitetrfqB'  nolasaaa 

J397,421 

•6 

354  .SOS 

•5 

_^|g8«a»  for  a«l;a  as  such 

20.102 

J/ 

iUfcii"  prodmett 

112 . 366 

0*3 

Source:    Census  of  Manufactures.  1939 

flie  (luantlty  of  rf»*»  cane  sugar  produced  In  Baw&li  in 
19S9  vas  994,173  tons# 
Jl/,  Itsss  than  0.05  percent. 


53  - 

J^endix  tatle  3.    Cuae  sug^-r  refineries:    ^antity  rnd  value  of 

produote,  1939 


Value 

Products 

Amount 
produced 

Dollars 

Percent 
of  totp 

Total 

389,869.764 

100.0 

Refinerj'  products 

388,463.885 

99.6 

7  7R0  PM)  RRn 

472,7§6,953 

Befined  fl\ig»r,  soft  or 
brown  (pounds) 

20 . 251 , 354 

5.2 

Sugpr  sgrrop 

36.096,748 

9,47£,789 

2»4' 

XnTert  sug^r  syrup  of 
all  densities  (gallons) 

10,317,841 

i 

4,466,980  1 

1.1 

Otlter  sugpr  syruTjs 
(gallons) 

15,778,907 

!  ' 

5,018,809 

1.3 

lefinars*  eyrutj,  edible 
(gallons) 

3.438.277 

827,916 

•  ,  0.2 

Befiners'  bl?»cl:atr»i3  and 
nonedible  syrup 

956,145 

0.2 

Other  products  pnd  retllpts 

1.405,879 

! 

j  

0.4 

Source;    Census  of  i^anufncturas,  1339. 


jt/   Prinelpally  contract  work,  pnd  recei^jts  froa  sale  of  steam  ^nd 
electric  energy  and  bpgs. 


Value 

Amount 
produced 

Dollars  , 

Percent 
of  total 

'PO't  Sil 
A  V  V 

Sugar  (poimas) 

3 1 968 1 883 » 907 

134,396,017a/ 
125 f 823, 964 

100.0 
93,7 

tranulated  ' 

3. 246, 54'^. 987 

125,  407.068 

93  #4 

tn   iii>    ■  iiitiiin 
IJIu  uBSHHHB*. 

415,916 

0.3 

io Ian 9 OH,  sold  or  t rant- 
ferret  to  other  fac- 
torlee  for  desTi^tar- 
"'I'l^lioij  (tonp) 

159,363 

1,^,085 

1.0 

lc&Ia«tot»  qIIM  for 
dttUiPtlzatlon  (tout) 

826 ,313 

0.6 

Hlmmt  .palift  (toiic} 

1 ,B99,111 

5.958,047 

4.4 

Otiiel*  pro  duet  f*  mlm 

431,588 

0.3 

■^^%mtm:    Cmmm  ot  Mma^mntmcm^  1939. 

l/   Mth  ttm-iemm  of  "MolaPBoe  tiild  wt  Ifanaferrad  to  othar  factorial 
for  deaiigarifatloii"  and  that  of  tha  products  resulting  from  do- 
•Ttjarlzrtion  enter  Into  the  aggregate,  vhich  therefore,  Includes 
duplication  In  the  amount  of  tixe  Talue  of  the  molaseeR  desugarized 
Id  thin  tlia  year. 
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i|»p«iitfi3t  Tmkln  6.    Immliaa  mroaoi  sugar  faotori«tl  S«l«oted  dftt««  f/ 


Distribution  of  su^ar  factories  aooording  to  size  as 
laeas  jred  \>y  the  nraber  of  mge  earners,  the  value 
of  products,  aad  tlie  tsIuq  addei  by  maati^iOttire, 

W39 


6— JJO' 
21-50 

SSI  •600 


No,  of 
factories 

1 

14* 

4 


Taliie  of 


I  100,000-499,999 
900,000-999,999 

1,000,000  or  0T«ir 


Ho.  of 

fftotoriea 


■5 

11, 

19 


Talue  added 
hf  laanufaoture 

I     50,000-  99,999 
100,000-199,999 
200,000-499,909 
500,000-999,999 
1,000,000  or  Bore 


Mo.  of 
factories 

2 
4 
15 
9 
5 


data  %j  Censui  years,  1909  to  1939 


Establlshnenta 
Persons  « gaged— total 

Salaried  officers,  proprietors  and 

partaors,  and  supervlftoxy  9t0kojo99 
Clerical  and  ^^^MtttiiMBlitMtf 
CBiployees  ^P^^wSPP^F^ 
mug*  earners 

5*i«ries  ani  'wages-^tut'al 
Balaries — total 
Qffl0«rs,  prop rietora  and  partaersa 

'ImA  Mipervlaoiy  'cuployees^  '^^H^-- 
fSLerical  mi  otboT'  «.  • 

•nqjloyees 
•ligea 

Cost  iif  materials,  etc, — total 

Uhterlals,  supplies,  and  oontainerfl 
Fuel,  electric  ener^,  and  con'^aot  wmrk 
ilue  of  prodwta. 
Value  added  by  nianufaotare 
Total  ooata  reported  by  Caisus  b/ 
RAillMpli^  (exclusire  of  officers  and 
. ■'•iiper*Tl8ory  employees) 

ftpjpcent  labor  cost  of  the  -talue  of  products 

imx%g%  9smml  eeploynent  per  establisliiieiit 

Tons  of  r^w  sugar  produced 

Labor  cost  per  1000  pounds 

fetal  Census  costs  bV  per  1000  pounds 


35 
4,800 

189 
4,371 
13,709,901 
615,481 

6^,376 

184,105 
2,894,420 
30,482,432 
30,003,249 

479,183 
49,250,987 
18,768,555 
34,192,333 

3,078,525 
6*3 
137 
■994,1730/ 
I  1.55 
17'.20 


1919 

.13 
3,420 

200 

78 
3,143 
|2,B01,yi3 
774,785 

625,259 

149,526 
2,027,128 
45,897,011 
45,104,647 
792,364 
80,236,244 
34,339,233 
48,698,924 

2,176,654 
2.7 

80 

607,174«/ 
$  1.79 
40.10 


1909 

46 
2,709 

93 

99 
2,517 
$1,047,496 
266,216 

146,075 

120,141 
7R1,280 
18,542,075 
13,414,635 
127,440 
35,949,822 
17,407,747 
19,589,571 

901,421 
2*5 

59  ' 
545,7392/ 
$  0.83 

  i^^f^ii.  I  II 


SowBet    Ct4isus  of  Itfanufactures,  Hawaii, 

»/   Data  relate  solely  to  sugar  factory  operations,  and  h'jaoe  do  not  include  the  agricul- 
tural, operationa. 

^   Bicludes  only  Hie  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  ooiitaliiers,  fuel  puroMscd  doc  trio 
eneiigy,  contract  Tworli:.  natfes  and  salaries. 

t/  !•  £.  Dcpr.rtie.it  cf  /•.gricultu.rc,  ■•,:ri culturr.l  S t:.t i i.tloc»  I9«ll. 
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Appendix  Table  9«    Number  of  establishments  engaged  priiaarily  in  th& 

manufacture  of  syrups  and  molasses ^  salaries  end 
iiages  paid,  oost  of  materials ,  etc.,  and  value  of 
products,  1939  &/ 


Number  of  establishments  65 

3;j«is|Sltal  salaries  and  wages  ft»^73f439 

Salaries  and  tfafos,  not  including  viages 

of  manufacturing  mge  earners  381,622 

'-/ages  of  manufacturing  wage  earners  691,817 

Cost  of  materials,  supplies,  end  containers  11,57^.712 

Cost  of  sugar  consumed  2,461,460 

Products,  total  "salue  17^180^204 

Syrups  and  aolasses  16,278,995  h/ 

Other  products^  901,209 


Source:    A  sjieolil  tabulation  made  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  based  on  the 
Cen'jiis  oi  lianufactureSf  1939. 

§/  Bata  shown  repres^ts  only  those  establishaents  whose  products  in  1939 
were  iralued  at  ^000  or  mors  and  whose  principal  products  were  m^e 
syrup,  sorgo  synip,  mixed  end  blended  syrups  <ir  molasses  and  blmdsd 
molasses.    Data  were  not  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  those  es- 
tablishments manufacturing,  as  their  principal  product,  sugarcane  Sfni^ 
or  maple  sugar a 

it/   (1)   Edible  syrups,  mixed  or  blended,  including  syrups^nd--mola8ses 
mixtures;  (2)  Sdibls  molasses,  mixed  or  blended;  (3)  Maple  syrups;  (4) 
Sorc^bOi  and  other  sweetening  synq>s  and  molasses  not  specified  by  kind* 

jj/   Includes  salad  and  cooking  vegetable  oils;  ccnned  vegetables;  merchandising; 
scrap  and  salable  refuse;  peanut  butter;  powdered  sugar;  other  food  and 
non-^ood  products. 
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t^te*  Id  teata  IWl  rtturm  fro«  the  oowBtlon  of  *  rtrartMntptlT*  nuabtr  •/  of  r»w  cene  tugfr  fsctorl^f  |«I<»<*liUn«, 

•tU.  per  tcB      MM  ^naA,  per  100  nooadi  of  ni^  aMrafaeturad,  and  T>creaat»«*  4SittliiitloB.  lifJT-lytO. 


Itfmt  of  Co*t 
■aA  >«t«m 


■jHflUMiMiaMaSBbi 


Mrtvial* 


■bor 

Purehai*  of  can* 
tWuMyactatlott 


total 


lapaira  -  Ukar 
Um»  aalatutf,  ata. 


to%aa«la«y  anpiillia 
Ottar  ampUm 
•apalra  -  vtwIaXa 

IMai 


Caaalaatoa 
Hal^lac  aai 
Storaca 
Frti^t  aal 
Oihar 


fatal  Oaat 

KlseaUaaaaaa  AMtlta 
lot  Coat 


•.70« 


8,297 
122.779 
13.302 

1.159 
159.537 


1:13 

3. 


2.106 
U.OlO 


l.iMk 

5,m 

Am 

i.i>*3 

lo.ifS 

6.579 

Iff  5^87 

'•S 

2.552 
12.137 

2.«59 
(i.z3i 

l»,206 
975 
1.190 
U.MO 

9" 

19.iM 

381,320 
33.'W^ 


1.5* 
23,031 

5."* 

fit39^ 
5I9.V7 


f.59K 

9.«35 
5.«WT 

I5,1H 


,1»W3 
a».iT2 
29,06s 

25C923 


32.616 
6.02 
»,m 

I.  296 
5.127 

277 
3.7>^ 

II.  957 
3.36«1/ 

72.922 


851 

»*^ 
19.227 

KM,  123 
26.386 

3*1.757 


avt  am       aaa  aiK 


2.99f 

2.0*6 

15.935 
•ttitm 

3B*.*ft 
li.695 
3.>tfl 


Avanfla  nar  taa  of  eano 


11.076 
.999 

*.?» 

59.70^ 


2.W 
221, 9W 

29O35 


.20 
.02 
•09 
.10 

■s 

.79 


.05 
2.76 


i5.fllt 


1:| 

i!*o 

•».S27 
1.177 
2.300 

13.  W3  , 
5.ZI9  «/ 
|0,*3 


5.230 

1/ 

12.  gg 

3w 
18,72* 

19.515 
>tOb.9'»2 

36.201* 
570.73* 

Jw.9^9 

?.5T| 
1.73* 
ag.«>5 

V.QM 

16.2* 

*Mi.l95 
5I|.»|0 
M.96* 
•7*9 

m»m 

15.16* 


.*5 

.22 

.12 
.02 
.09 
.01 


1.* 


ATerage  ner  lOG  ponata 
( dollar «) 

Itffi  iSSf  III  ifliM 


Kalvltatloa 


.16 
.02 
.07 
.0* 
.20 

S 


.08 
2.78 

•33 
.01 
3.20 


.35 
.15 
.08 

.02 
.07 
.01 


.10 
.01 

.06 
III 

•S!f 


.01* 

2.73 
3.12 


.15 

.12 

.10 

.06 

.09 

3."* 

2.1 

2.7 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.2 

.5 

.07 

.06 

.03 

.ou 

.05 

1.6 

U 

1.3 

1-3 

.07 

.06 

.05 

.oi» 

•OU 

1.8 

1.3 

1.2 

.16 

.20 

.11 

•09 

.10 

5.6 

3.8 

3.2 

3.0 

.06 

.02 

.02 

.0>» 

1.0 

.5 

.* 

l.l 

.55 

.32 

.26 

.9* 

13>* 

tU.* 

•-f 

9.« 

.04 
3^ 


.03 

.03 

.03 

.02 

ill.l 

1.69 

1.59 

1.60 

1.90 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.29 

5.2 

.02 

M 

5*.! 

i.92 

l.«3 

CC5 

2Ta 

•05 

.92 


.59 

.3* 

.27 

.20 

:S 

.22 

7.* 

.0* 

.0* 

Ah 

.0* 

.06 

.05 

5.9 

.10 

.15 

.07 

.05 

.09 

2.0 

.02 

.0? 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.3 

.06 

.06 

■05 

.ck 

.04 

.ck 

1.5 

£/ 

.Oi? 

.01 

.01 

£/ 

.01 

.2 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.8 

:S 

.17 

.15 

.05 

.08 

.U 

•1.3 

.07 

■M 

.02 

.03 

.05 

.t 

.88 

.9* 

.52 

.52 

.to 

paaata  9'  7.267,9IK  U»||t»M  Ihjla*t7? 


.04 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.03 

.05 

.01 

.01" 

.01 

^3 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.01 

^5 

.01 

.01 

':i0 

M 

•06 

.09 

.m. 

.05 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.11 

.29 

.25 

.U 

.15 

.15 

.39 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.84 

.13 

.13 

5.7U 

5.15 

4.92 

5.39 

5.52 

2.95 

2.89 

•  57 

M 

•  52 

.48 

.35 

.26 

-19 

5-17 

4.70 

4.60 

'».9l 

3-17 

2.69 

2.70 

>l.i2 

9.il' 

*.P 

C.99 

t.i7 

t.7S 

.02 

.09 

.03 

.10 

.01 

.00 

.07 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.* 

.01 

.02 

.39 

.51 

.19 

.Si 

.* 

.18 

.u 

.09 

•a 

.or 

.01 

.06 

.0* 

.oil 

.51 

M 

'W 

M 

.39 

.06 

.19 

9.J9 

9M 

%.96 

9.3* 

3.J» 

|.W 
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Appendix  A 

Modernization  of  Factory  Equipment  in  69  Louisiana 
Raw  Sugftr  Factories  Bet\\reen  1829  and  1939  l/ 

Since  1934-35  the  technological  development  of  th©  raw  sugar  industry 
in  ]jDuisiana  has  proceeded  rapidly,  with  the  aid  of  funds  made  available 
by  various  foderal  loan  agencies,  as  is  shovai  by  the  comparison  in  Appendix 
Table  11  of  factory  equipr.ient  in  69  identical  mills  in  I'^Zd  and  in  1939, 

The  three  smallest  of  the  69  factories  for  which  data  it  presented  for 
192©  had  ceased  operations  by  1938,  eight  of  the  69  were  oompldtely  rebuilt, 
and  numerous  installations  of  new  {^rinding  a^  cutting  machinery  were  made 
in  others.    The  length  of  mill  trains  had  boon  increased,  and  additional 
strength  had  boon  f.;ainod  by  a  partial  roplaccmont  of  cast  iron  gearing  with 
stool  ^oaring.    Consoquontly,  the  C9  ractorics  had  shoivn  an  increase  in  tho 
daily  grinding  capacity  of  25,020  tons,  a  gaiji  of  35  porcont  over  tho  1S39 
capacity.    Ovorhoad  travolii^  cronos  had  boon  installed  in  tho  mill  rooms 
of  iicjay  plants.    Continuous  olarifiers  htid  gonorally  replaced  tho  former 
typu  of  cIl  rificrs,  with  c.  resultant  reduction  in  fuel  end  labor  costs, 
and  20  factories  had  installed  tho  noiT  Olivor-Cnmpboll  rotary  vacuwtt  filter* 
Iiorc  officijr.t  evaporation  of  the  fjuico  through  thj  T,ridcsprcad  conversion 
of  evaporators  to  triple  or  quadruple  effect  evaporators  instead  of  tho 
former  double  effect  type  had  occsionod  a  further  fuel  savinf^s  as  well  as 
having  enabled  tho  facterios  to  ovaporatc  tho  larger  quantities  of  juice 
that  resulted  from  tho  increased  grinding  rctoi    A  further  speed-up  in  tho 
evaporation  of  the  juice  and  a  still  further  reduction  in  tho  fuel  rc(i«iro- 
mcnts  ^vas  obtained  by  tho  r  jplacoment  of  coil-type  vacuum  pans  with 
calcjidria  pans.    In  1G39  there  wore  fifty-eno  factories  with  .the-  latter 
type  pcji  instead  of  only  eight  as  in  1929»  ■  • 

Crystallizors,  which  in  1929  wore  usod  in  only  ten  of  tho  sirty-nino 
factorios,  ■■jcro  used  in  forty-six  in  1939.    The  30-inoh  centrifugals,  pre- 
valent in  1929,  had  in  1939  boon  largely  replaced  by  machines' 40  inohofl 

in  di:jncter  v:hich  vrcrc  operated  at  higher  speeds.     The  combined  result  was 
a  faster  cjid  more  nearly  conplctc  separation  of  sugar  crystals  from  tho 
molasses  vdth  less  labor.    Additional  caid  more  efficient  power  had  boon 
obtained  sinco  1939:    tho  horsopewor  of  boilors  hc«d  increased  by  about 
25,000  horscpo^Tor  oron  though  tho  number  of  boilers  in  use  decreased  from 
627  to  559  vdth  the  results  that  fewer  people  wore  needed  to  operate  the 
boiler  plant,  and  still  more  fuel  economics  wore  of  footed. 

Further  oconoiiios  may  bo  had  by  proper  cane  pr.;paration  end  maceration 
which,  it  is  ostl.atod,  v;ill  greatly  reduce  the  current  loss  of  about  eight 
percent  of  tho  sugr-r  obtainrblo.    An  independent  export  in  the  field  status 
that  further  instrunontation  and  improvoaonts  in  tho  evaporation  of  the 
juice  vdll  increase  efficiency,  as  xd.ll  mimy  othof*  changes  not  aontienod 
spooifically. 


Ill 


l/   Basod  largely  upon  CJilmorc's  Louisiana  Sugar  Fanual,  1940-41, 

ot  soq..  Review  of  a  10-Yoar  Progrom  of  ChrJigcs  and  Improvemonts  in  - 
I<>^8iana  Sugar  Facto riro^  by  Arthur      Koilor,  lAiUsi^  Sttiio  Uliivor- 
sity. 
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Appends  11.    Louisiana  raw  o«i«  sugar  aillitt    Comparison  of  fmWPf  aqilip** 

nttt^t  In  69  «s«alilisliii«ii'ts',  1929  and  1939 


1929  1939 
Drily  Grlndlttg  Rate  BIf ferenos 

^  PiUliitiiHi.. »  •  •  •  i  «  .     66,490  09,740  ♦23,290 


am  'mifis  •  •  «  , 

Sln^o  sets.  38  03  4-25 

Double  Sets,  0  3  ♦  3 

SHREDBBRS  1  2A  *13 

S|]i|£le  56  '54  ..2 

'llDiiiils  •••••••♦♦».,.  3  4  ^  X 

miiTiS  .A**. 

©•  :»«11  'onits   32  16  -16 

9  jwill  units   26  34 

12         units.  «»•••...•  12  21  ♦  9 

IS  roll  units.  ^^m0   —  1  4-1 

CLARIFIERS.  •  •  |^^^*  •  •  •  •  • 

Opea.  ..#«♦, 47  23  -24 

Dealing  Q  13  45 

•lorr,  sinple  .  •  .  .   1  ^3  432 

Dorr,  oonpound  1  6  *5 

Miscellaneous.  12  14  ♦2 

nits  awl  Trmm   65  46  -19 

diTer-CampbeH.  •••••.««  —m-  20  420 

JivAPOTRATOES  •••••<«•.... 

0|)' en*.  ......  4  4 

tt>«M..e  If  feet.                         «.  35.  13  -22 

Tripl»  Effect   21  42  *2l 

Quadruple  liffeot  8  17  ♦  9 

■CttSTAMiIZPg  •  .  •  •  10  rsm^    46  +36 


Total  units  in  factories 

wmm  pufs 

Oto^il  .•«•••••••••««''     140  195  •  5 

Galan4ria.  ••••••....«           8  51  *43 

CEirOUTUGiiLS  •  ••«.-...••• 

30-ln.  diameter.                                388  247  -4,41 

36-4n.  dlaneter.  ••••••••         S3:  49  .4 

40^in^.  di«ii:«ter.,.                              213  355  ^142 

bohiBis,  wRmiTJit  mms  mmm 

50-250  li«  p'.  .........  .        518  411  -107 

Or«r  230'  li.  p.  .                                 2  7  ♦  5 

IWaiERS,,  SCOTCH  ;:ari!js.  ....  . 

150—250  hm  p*.                                     15  16  ♦  1 

l|300-40ft,^_,,||gl^.^^^^,,,  ,.,,,20  12  -8 

BOHiBUS,  TTiTER  TDB35 

125-250  h.  p  •  .          43  21  -22 

300-&D0  h.  p                                          26  57 

550-760  h.  p..                                      3  22  ^19 

«(IW.000  h»p  t(«giii^.         -  .         13  .  *X3 

Source:    Arthur  G,  Xeller  (of  Louisiana  State  Ifcirersity),  Rrvleyr  of  a  Ten  Year 
Protfr^  of  Chaarfes  and  Itorovements  In  Louisiana  Su^ar  yac^crl.s.  PuUishdd  in 
Gilaore's  i^ouiaiana  Sotfy  Vi^}  m^i/v-^i 
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RaiT  ocJic  sugcr  fii.ctorics:  Production 
por  establishment  raid  per  vrr.gc  or.rnor. 


1019 

202 

6,101 

225,478 

1921 

134 

2,724 

260,089 

1923 

122 

2,820 

169,575 

1925 

94 

2j068 

116,041 

1927 

55 

971 

56,492 

1929 

70 

2,319 

179,839 

1931 

68 

2,032 

176,371 

1933 

67 

2,317 

236,940 

1935 

74 

2,944 

350,982 

1937 

72 

4,221 

592,521 

X939 

 h  .1 

78 

4,217 

506,042 

Hr.Tra.ii 


1919 

45 

S,14S 

607,174  e/ 

14,120 

1 

193.2 

1959 

55 

4,571 

■  '   ■"■  ■  •  i"^  ■  

994,175 

26,405 

1 

227.4 

Produotion  of  rcw  ocnc  sugar,  tons  1 

(2000  lbs..  1 

Avorr.gc  | 

Toar 

Funbor 
of  cstr±>- 
lishiaonts 

ITuiiibcr  of 
ix.gc  ocmcrs 
(c.vcrcgo  for 
yoar) 

Total 

1     J  1  „  1    ...  .- 

'per  cstr.b- 
lishnont 

mm 

Per  v;r,go  1 
uamop  J| 

) 


Souroot    C01L8US  of  lfaiiuif!aoturo8  • 

«  <.  •     -      t  « 

0/  For  12  mon-ai  period,   ttiltod  Stctot  Do|»artmoiit  of  Agpioultiiro,  Agrioultural 
Statistios. 
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Ai^iwdix  talJlii  13 •    Census  costs  a/  per  pound  of  raw  cane  sugar 

manufactured  In  the  mainland,  by  Census  years, 
1919  to  1939,  and  in  Hawaii,  1919  and  1939 


Thousand  Census  oosts 

Prine  eoats  fomds  per  pound 

(oents) 


Mainland 

1919 

49.tl8'.23S 

450,956 

11*05 

1921 

19,959, 119 

520,17a 

3,84 

1923 

23,443, 128 

339,146 

6.91 

1925 

13,424,195 

232,082 

5.78 

1927 

6,762,275 

112, 984  . 

5«99 

1929 

14,324,537 

359,678 

3.98 

1931 

352,742 

13,17l{'723 

473,880  . 

2,7^^ 

1935 

20,566,095 

701,964. 

2.93 

198t 

23,930,870 

784,642  ^ 

3.05 

1939 

26,748,463 

1,012,084, 

2,64 

Hawaii 

1919 

48,697,011 

1,214,348  V 

4«02 

1939 

34,192,333 

X,70o,'a4tl 

2*08 

Source t    C*»itl«  of  Manufaotures. 

m/   Census  ooats  include  all  wages  an.d  salaries,  and  the 

iiateriala,  auppUes,  containers,  fuel,  and  pur(^aaed  electric 
energy* 

Data  not  available • 

e/  TlUMMMlles  BeparlBtent  of  Aicrioulture,  Agricultural 
Statistics,  1941 • 
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i|i|}«iiiiix  Table  15 »   Oane  sugar  refineries  t    Indexes  of  production,  eoployw 

sent,  ■BB-lioiirSy  produetiyit7,  paj  rolla,  ami  unit 
lalior  «08ti^  1919  to  1941  (1929  =  100) 


Yaat* 

^Mibmti  

Pro- 

fifflployi&6nt 

OutDUt  Der 

1 

1  Unit 

VVaee  earner 

■  Man— hour 

rolls 

labor 
cost 

1919 

131.3 

129.3 

62o6 

63.6 

127.2 

154.7 

1920 

85.2 

124.1 

.  123.7 

68.7 

68.9 

145.0 

170.2 

1921! 

73.7 

111.9 

112.7 

65.9 

65.4 

109.0 

147.9 

3922 

105.9 

130.0 

127.1 

81.5 

83.3 

121.0 

114.3 

lis  96 

109.7 

104*0 

78»9 

83.3 

112.3 

129*7 

93.9 

104.1 

99.$ 

90'*2 

94.3 

109.9 

117.0 

1925 

105.8 

104.3 

100.6 

101.4 

105c2. 

106.2 

100.4 

1926 

106.7 

100.5 

98.0 

106.2 

108.9 

100.2 

93  o9 

1927 

100.2 

100.6 

98.9 

99.6 

101.3 

99.2 

99.0 

19S2fi 

97.7 

94.8 

■     94.0  . 

.103.1 

103.9 

95.8 

98.1 

19S9 

100»0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

1930 

97.9 

96.1 

100«4 

102.3 

98.1 

99.8 

1931 

86,6 

85*2 

86.5 

101.6 

100.1 

87.1 

100.6 

1^2 

78.5 

73.5 

100«1 

92.6 

1933 

77.0 

82.6 

64.2 

93.2 

119.9 

68.6 

89.1 

1934 

76.9 

%.2 

60.1 

79.9 

128.0 

73.0 

94.9 

1935 

82' #3 

99.4 

62.0 

82.8 

132.7 

77.9 

94.7 

83^2 

100.7 

6l»7 

82.6 

134*8 

79.1 

95.1 

1937 

88.3 

100.8 

64.2 

87.6 

137.5 

89.5 

101.4 

1938 

83.3 

99.6 

65.0 

83.6 

]i28.2 

88.2 

105.9 

1939 

80.7 

101.6 

64.4 

79.4 

125.3 

90.7 

112.4 

1940 

82*7 

101.6 

64.1 

81.4 

129.0 

91*8 

111.0 

1941 

87.0 

104#5 

69.0 

83.3 

126.1 

2M*3 

117.5 

^mjtmt   United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatim,  Pro* 

idiftiiiliiiiiirtlLiite.  jjiiA.,  Hiiiiii'fe  Iffityr  fimliiBi* 
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Ji|i|fC 
Jill*'"  


I 


oaa«  m$Kr  mmadma^aaevnt  betwMn  tlie  f iloe  reoei-red  for  8uf»r  and  iBi}ia.stei 

and  ths  fr&«e  imIA  for  aafKucwMi,  orop  y«art  1937  tbrcmgli  1942* 


Inr  yagar  produoed 


Crop  year 
bediming 


Ibtal 
(100  lbs..) 


Per  ton  of 
aaa|aro«ii« 
|lbs« } 


8ttasoa*s  average 

f rioe  of  raw 
BUgar  at  Kev  Or- 
leans per  100  lb«# 

(dollars)  a/ 


Ifviiifacturer' s  payment  ta 
growor 

Per  ton  af      Per  100  lbs* 
•agar  oaae      of  rair  sugar 
(AOllara)      (dallars)  b/ 


iimuf aotaver* «  ^read  per 
100  lbs.  »f  mr  sugar  proiaoed 


Spread 
raw  sugar 
(dollars) 


Receipts  fron 
ialc  of 
las^ittS 


Cinbined 
flpz«ad  on 
raw  sugar 
and  molaa- 
see  (dol- 
lars) b/ 


Sotal  spread 
received  by 
manufacturers 
on  sugar  and 
molassas  1/ 
(dollars)  b/ 


I9'30 
3939 

9,820,000 
8,660,000 

li66 

'in 

2«'82 
2.91 

2I66 
2.88 

1.89 
1.68 

1940 
3941 
394^ 

4,700,000 

6,509,3601/ 

9f9OO,O0O' 

164 

165  d/ 
170 

2.97 
3.61 
3.73 

2.69 
3.67  e/ 

3.83 

1.64 
2.22  e/ 
2.25  3/ 

iSHPUBlUMBli 

Ubitei  States  ^B^arteeat  'Of  ign 

Loolture.  The  \^orld  Sutfar  Situation, 

June  1942,  except 

1.24 
1.23 


1.33 
1.39 

1.48' 


0.18  2/ 
.11 
•IB' 


-.24 
.  48  5{ 
•  50  k/ 


f/ 


1.35 

1.41 

1.57 
1.87 
1.98 


U,§S6,0«J 
13,257,000 
12,238,000 

7,379,000 
12,172,503 
18,810,000 


1Mt«a  states  Cane  Sagar  Refiners  Associationi  soas«iis  amratfa  of  prices  reportod  neeldy  ^  tbe  Louisiana  Sugfur  and  Rioe  EJccbmge. 

iSOBoputed  from  data  shom  elsendiere  in  table.  j.  ^  1  % 

Itoy  A.  Ballinger,  Louisiana  State  University  and  Louisiana  Agiioultural  Experiment  StaUon,  rinanoial  Remits  Of  tbe  Operation  jf  bii^^ar  >rill«  in 
pisiana.  1937  Lid  1938,  Costs  and  Returns  of  Operating  Sutfar  Mills  in  Loaisiana.  Crop  Year.  1939.  aad  PgaiaWiJiagr  Haoort  on  tha  Costa  and  B»ter  ofc 

crating  Sugar  lAlls  in  Louisiana,  Crop  Year  -  1940.  ,   s^r, 

lierstates  Department  of  AgrLoulture,  Agrioultural  Adjustnient  and  Cansenration  Administration,  Be  capitulation  of  Final  ^.iianuf  acturin^  Reports 

^■^TnoTlnSiSn^ttrTafl^  of  $0,266  per  ton  of  sugarcane  (.16  per  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar).    Grorwers  receive  50^  of  the  price  of  molasses  in  excess 

of  8  cents  per  gallon:    in  the  1941  season  tbo  awrage  prloo  of  molasses  nas  16.2  cents  per  gallon,  thus  growers  received  4,1  cents  per  gaUon,  and  the 

irield  tRKS  6^  tfallons  oer  ton  of  cane.  .  ^  ^ 

Processors  iatalaad  12.1  eeats  per  gaUon  of  laolasses  irtiiob,  «ltli  a  yield  of  i|  gallons  per  ton,  is  e«|»ii*a3mt  to  78.7  cents  per  ton  of  cane  or  48  cents 

per  100  pvunds  of  sugar.  ,  a  j.  *  iii 

111  the  basic  data  for  1942  are  from  ]3xe  Sugar  Journal,  Novanber  1942,  p.  5  and  are  estimates  of  an  authority  in  the  Louxsim  a  sugar  industxy.  I 
flia  estiaated  I9S  production  shorn  is  ssHBor'lEmu  earUer  estteie  ir  Mr.  Charles  A.  ParaaU  of  the  Anerioan  Sugar  Cano  League. 

fjailiatf  price  of  raw  sugar  at  How  Orleans.  ^       ^        ^       »  «       *  k 

CosButed  by  using  the  1942  sugarcane  price  deteimination  fonmila,  which  requires  that  sugarcane  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  ton  of^Oane  for  each 
coat  of  the  price  of  one  pound  of  960raw  sugar,  and  requires  an  additiaial  payment  of  10.5  cents  for  a  rise  in  price  of  one-f earth  of  a  cent,  or  mora. 


i/ 


Sn*not'inSuL'*-^ol!?s?s*LnuI^^lSS,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  coiling  pxloe  of  16  c«lt»  per  gallon,  is  equal  to  5  cents  per  gallon,  32.5  cents 
ocr  ton  of  cane,  or  19  cents  per  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar  *  1.  «. 

Basod  OB       ceiling  price  of  18  cents  per  gallon  of  blackstn^)  it  is  estimated  that  processors  will  retain  13  cents  per  gallon  of  molaases,  which  is 
eqoi'valaat  to  II4»5  cents  per  ton  of  cane  or  50  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 
Seas  not  iac3»te  r^oaipta  froa  sale  of  other  itesw  such  as  qrxup,  bagasse,  etc. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 

Economics  Branch 

BCOTOIC  FACTORS  BEARING  ON  TIiE  ESmBLISffifENT 
OF  MINIi™  WAGES  IN  THE 
SUGAR  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 


SRRATA 


Foreword.    In  first  paragraph,  line  12,  change  "January  5,  1942"  to 
"January  5,  1943". 

Page  4.        Second  paragraph.     Change  the  first  sentence  to  read  "Tlie 

most  important  in  terms  of  the  nornal  volume  of  emplomtnt  and  the 
value  of  products  is  the  refined  cane  sugar  branch,  v;hile  the  beet 
sugar  branch  ranks  second  with  respect  to  enplojwnent,  value  of 
products,  and  value  added  by  manufacture  (fable  1)". 

Page  5.       Table  1.    In  the  column  ^leaded  "Cost  of  materials"  change 
"4223,^87,960"  to  '*h?333, 876,  627 

Page  19.     Change  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  to  read  "During 
the  1941  crop  year  profit  conditions  were  apparently  favorable  inas- 
much as  the  combined  net  operating  income  was  11,8  percent  of  the 
capital  investment  for  the  eight  Louisiana  factories  for  which  data 
are  available.  (Cf.  Table  5)." 

Page  21.      Table  5.     Opposite  1941  change  "1,835,255"  to  "4,938,094", 
"501,507"  to  "581,587",  and  "26.30"  to  "11.78".  Tiiese  changes  are 
made  to  secure  comparability  with  the  data  reported  in  -cho  table  for 
previous  years.     The  original  1941  figures  shov;,  in  tho  capital  in- 
vestnent  column,  only  tho  owners*  equity,  and,  in  the  not  operating 
income  column,  only  the  income  available  for  distrilmtion  to  the 
owners  (i.  e.,  net  profits  after  payment  of  taxes),  v.hereas  the  data 
for  previous  years  show  in  those  respective  colurms  tho  valuo  of  all 
assets  used  in  tho  operation  of  the  mills  and  th'-  net  operating  in- 
come after  payment  of  taxes  but  prior  to  the  payment  of  interest. 

Page  25.      Table  8.     In  the  titl*:,  doletc  "Asccts". 

Page  27.      Table  9.    Oppoaitc  1941  delete  "V'V    Opposite  1942  change 

*6.45(^/"  to  "5.341^"  and  under  "5.3412/"  insert  '•5.4881/".  change 
"3.230"  to  "3.730",  "3.240"  to  "3.740",  "3.730"  to  "4.230",  "3.740" 
to  "4.240",  "1.685"  to  "1.076",  "1,825"  to  "1.213",  "1.459"  to 
".815",  and  "1,598"  to  ".951". 

Pago  42.      Footnote  1,  line  4.     Change  "59  c^nts"  to  "49  cents".  Tho 

revised  figure  represents  net  profit  (after  payment  of  taxes),  and 
is  based  on  data  for  8  raw  .cane  sugar  factories. 

Pag©  44.      Table  21.    PootnotoV.    Change  "(see  tabic  17)"  to  "(soe 


January  4,  1943 
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